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ALUMNI Funps—1914 To 1919 


Ir is interesting to note that although 
the World War started in the summer of 
1914, alumni funds were organized at Brown 
University, Dartmouth College and North- 
field Seminary in 1915. There were also in 
existence during the World War period 
alumni funds at Yale and Cornell. 

The Yale Alumni Fund in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, raised $104,000, which 
compares to $79,000 in 1913. This is an 
increase of 31 per cent. The Cornell 
Alumni Fund in 1914 amounted to $23,940, 
compared to $16,321 in 1913, or an increase 
of 46 per cent. 

It should be recalled that in 1914 the New 
York Stock Exchange was closed for ap- 
proximately four months as a result of the 
World War, starting in August, and that 
there was a much more panicky feeling than 
there has been in the past few months as far 
as finances in the United States are con- 
cerned. 

In 1915, both Yale and Cornell funds de- 
creased; Yale by 15 per cent., Cornell by 
10 per cent. Both Brown and Dartmouth 
naturally showed an increase in the second 
year of their funds in 1916 compared with 
1915. Dartmouth raised $10,000 compared 
1 An address delivered before the District II Con- 
ference (Middle Atlantic States and Province of 


Ontario) of the American Alumni Council, Atlantic 
City, N. J., December 7 , 1939. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON COLLEGE FUND RAISING’ 


By CHARLES J. MIEL 
GENERAL MANAGER, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA FUND 


with $6,500 the year before; Brown $19,400 
in 1916 compared to $9,352 in 1915. 

At the end of the fiscal year of 1917, we 
see another marked upswing compared to 
the year before. Yale increased by 100 per 
cent. ; Cornell went ahead by increasing her 
fund 47 per cent.; Dartmouth was up 72 
per cent. and Brown just equaled the pre- 
vious year’s total. It should be recalled 
here that the United States entered the war 
in April, 1917, and that these figures are as 
of June 30th. 

In 1918, all these institutions reported 
substantial increases. The Dartmouth fund 
jumped from $17,000 in 1917 to $62,000 in 
1918; the Yale fund from $244,000 to $458,- 
000 in the same period. At Cornell, the 
increase was only a slight one, a total of 
$78,000 raised compared with $64,000, and 
at Brown the fund grew from $19,200 to 
$26,700 in this twelve-month period. 

In 1919, all these funds decreased ; Cor- 
nell only slightly, Yale by $50,000, Dart- 
mouth by 50 per cent. 


OTHER GIFTS TO COLLEGES DuRING 
THE WAR PERIOD 


The University of Michigan Union Build- 
ing campaign was started in 1914, but was 
‘fealled off’’ because of the war, was re- 
vived again in 1915 when more than $1,000,- 
000 was subscribed. The report comes from 
Michigan that ‘‘The war did not . . . affect 
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in any manner whatsoever the raising of the 
money.’’ 

It is also interesting to note that the 
graduating class of Princeton University in 
1916 inaugurated a very successful insur- 
ance fund-raising effort. Ninety-eight per 
cent. of that class subseribed over $50,000 
by means of 20-year endowment insurance 
policies. The class of 1917, because of the 
war, had no senior year, but the class of 
1918 revived the insurance plan, which has 
been kept up very successfully ever since. 

Total net gifts (that is, exclusive of be- 
quests and state appropriations) to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where there was 
no organized fund in 1913, amounted to 
$380,000; in 1914, gifts had decreased to 
$299,000 and in 1915 had increased to 
$475,000 and the same amount was also 
given in 1916, but in 1917, $553,000 was 
received, while in 1918 the amount increased 
to $921,000, with a decrease in 1919 to 
$449,000. 

Similar figures for net gifts received by 
Harvard University for some of the years 
during this period are as follows: June 30, 
1912, $1,446,761; for the fiscal year 1914, 
$486,791. In 1916, however, the yearly 
gifts were $1,093,981; in 1917, $2,083,918 ; 
in 1918, $970,616, and in 1919, $447,845. 

I realize that I have not presented enough 
data on which to draw any conclusions. It 
might be worth while if some one were to 
record the gifts, say, of fifty leading pri- 
vately endowed colleges and universities 
from 1913 to 1919, inelusive, to see if the 
trend as indicated at Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, Yale, Cornell and Dartmouth is 
typical. 

Girts TO OTHER CAUSES 


Let us look at some of the other types of 
giving during those war years. I quote 
from an address recently given by Mr. John 
Price Jones in New York, before the Social 
Work Publicity Council : 

A study made by the Welfare Council of New 
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York, covering contributions to a considerable nyp. 
ber of organized private social-work agencies jy 
New York shows that these agencies received, jy 
1912, $6,800,000; in 1914, the year in which the 
war started, $8,000,000-odd; and, in the next year, 
contributions increased by half a million dollars: 
by 1916 they had gone to $9,000,000 plus; and, in 
1918 they totaled $12,000,000 plus; showing an 
upward trend, slow before we were in the war, but 
very rapid after we entered the war. 

These figures indicated contributions only for 
local social work. But beginning with the Belgian 
Relief in 1914, contributions also rolled in over the 
entire country for various kinds of war relief. 
slowly at first but increasingly in amounts from 
month to month. When the United States entered 
the war, these contributions increased tremendously, 
going into the hundreds of millions of dollars, 
First of all, you must bear in mind that in good 
times contributions of the American people to 
charity and philanthropy are more than in periods 
of depression, and if you chart the figures of local 
gifts which I have just mentioned in comparison 
with the Times Business Index you will see a simi- 
larity in trend. You remember that by 1915 the 
World War had started a tremendous business boom 
and America made billions out of the war. ... 

But after the war started, there was an increase 
in giving to private charities—and a gencrous re- 
sponse to appeals for the war-afflicted. As our 
prosperity increased, after our entry into the war, 
contributions to practically all charities increased 
with two exceptions. There was a falling off in 
gifts to local hospitals—but that meant people were 
contributing instead to the Red Cross and to the 
eare of the afflicted abroad. 


A statement of somewhat similar nature 
has recently been made by Mr. George 0. 
Tamblyn, of Tamblyn and Tamblyn, in 
which he compares the gifts recorded in 


~The New York Times for the war years. He 


points out that these are only the largest 
gifts and that they are, of course, to all 
causes. He says: 

Giving began to increase a few months after the 
war started and continued to increase until just 
prior to the United States’ entry into the war. 
There was then general cessation of giving except 
to the Red Cross and similar relief activities until 4 
year after the Armistice. 


He points out that these figures parallel 
very closely the trend of daily average stock 
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trading as published by the Dow-Jones sta- 
tistics during the same period. 


THE PRESENT WAR 


So much for giving during the past war. 
What of the present? Let me quote from 
Mr. John Crosby Brown, of Tamblyn and 
Brown, who made a survey this fall: 


The consensus of opinion was that the war, for 
the time being at least, would have the effect of 
adding to, rather than subtracting from, a broad 
recovery which was already under way in the United 
States. The fact was emphasized that with -prac- 
tically every great European and Asiatic power 
engaged in war, the United States remains the only 
great world power whose people are in a position 
to make adequate financial provision to maintain 
in fullest efficiency those ‘‘institutions of public 
service in the field of liberty’’—our churches, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools . . . which are the cen- 
ter and source of progress in civilization. 


I believe that what Mr. Brown states is 
fundamental. I believe that we who are 
interested in promoting the welfare of 
higher education and research in the United 
States have a challenging opportunity to 
present our case with greater force and more 
convincingly than ever before in the history 
of our country. 

There are reports of research coming to a 
standstill in many of the seats of learning 
in Europe so that the United States is rap- 
idly being placed in a leading position in 
the world in the search after truth. To 
fulfill this responsibility implies a condition 
of freedom of thought and expression which 
warring conditions have curtailed in the 
Old World democracies, as they have been 
in the totalitarian states for some time. As 
President Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, concludes in his recent article in 
the Saturday Evening Post, entitled ‘‘ What 
Good are Endowments ?’?’: 


. . » Edueation is the only hope we have—democ- 
racy puts a greater strain on the intelligence of the 
people than any other form of government. If we 
want to keep democracy we must keep education; 
if we want to keep education we must keep the 
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endowed universities; only that can lead the way to 
the kind of education that will keep America free. 


LOOKING TO THE FuTURE 


More than a challenging opportunity is 
needed to get the necessary funds to carry 
on the research and keep academic freedom. 
We must look ahead if we can to what the 
future holds for fund raising for educa- 
tional institutions in so far as the present 
seems to indicate future trends. I think 
you will agree that, generally speaking, the 
financial condition of business seems to be 
better than it has been and we hope it may 
continue to improve, although we can only 
wish this rather than predict it with any 
assurance. 

There are, however, some adverse com- 
ments voiced in some quarters which might 
tend to discourage the outlook for fund rais- 
ing which I believe we ought to take into 
consideration for what they are worth. In 
the article referred to above, Dr. Hutchins 
makes the following statement : 

Where is the very rich man who feels that he 
has any superfluous possessions or even that he is 
very rich? How can the return on invested capital 
at present rates pay all or part of the cost of any- 
thing? The Federal Income Tax runs in its highest 
brackets to 79 per cent. and the Federal Estate Tax 
to 70 per cent. You ean hardly blame the rich for 


thinking that whatever the tax gatherer leaves them 
is necessary for their social security. 


This is the familiar lament we have been 
hearing for the past ten years of the depres- 
sion, but what Dr. Hutchins fails to point 
out is that the rich man can benefit by the 
exemptions on gifts made to charitable and 
educational institutions under the same laws 
that tax his income at such a high rate. A 
man paying an income tax at the rate of 69 
per cent. could make a gift of $25,000 to a 
university or college at the cost of only 
$8,500 because of the deductible allowance 
in the federal income-tax laws and still use 
only 10 per cent. of his 15 per cent. exemp- 
tion allowed. 

Just think, a wealthy man can make a 
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gift three times as large as the actual cash 
or securities that he turns over to a college 
or university because of the liberal tax 
exemption. As a matter of fact, if he 
turned over securities which he had pur- 
chased at a lower market value than they 
were at the time of his gift he could make a 
very substantial additional saving compared 
to selling these securities on an open mar- 
ket, in which case he would have to pay the 
capital gain tax. 

There are also tremendous savings in 
estate taxes resulting from bequests to col- 
leges and universities. We have not the 
time to go into the details of this rather 
technical subject. Suffice it to say that the 
possibilities are great and are too often over- 
looked by the rich and their professional 
estate advisers. 

This is what an executive of one of the 
large insurance companies has to say on this 
subject : 

One of the saddest things that I encounter these 
days is the detail of a well-to-do man or woman’s 
estate and what happens to it. That estate, in many 
instances, represents American life, American work, 
American thrift, American accumulation of the 
means of doing things beyond the every-day activi- 
ties of the necessities of life. Those estates are, in 
many instances, being dissipated by being turned 
over to the public treasury to be distributed. When 
their gathering together was vital to the upbuilding 
of all sorts of institutions for the betterment of 
human life, there is nothing sadder than to see these 
estates drifting back into the public treasury 
through large estate taxes, when they might have 
been planned to perform indefinitely into the future 
the great function of their accumulation. ... 

This is as good a time to get money for a great 
educational institution as any time in the history 
of the country. It is just a matter of reaching 
the people who have control of large funds and who 
do not seem to realize that if they do not put their 
estates to work in institutions like this, the estates 
will, within two generations, be completely gone. 


Let us not deal in hypothetical cases but 
get down to the facts in regard to what the 
rich man has been giving to higher education 
during the depression in comparison with 


previous years. I note, for instance, that, 
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according to the ‘‘World Almanac,”’ the 
twenty largest endowed universities and col- 
leges in the United States increased their 
endowment by $210,000,000 in the eight- 
year period between 1929 and 1937. This 
is about 8 per cent. less than the $227,000 
000 added to the endowment of these same 
institutions in the eight years preceding 
1929. Even if we take into consideration 
that a part of these millions received after 
1929 came from fortunes made in the 1920’s 
and before, we must remember that the gifts 
themselves were transferred at a time when 
the fortunes were depressed and that they 
reflect these greatly lower values. 

These figures are borne out in a survey 
made by The John Price Jones Corporation 
in 1937, in which gifts and bequests to 49 
colleges and universities were analyzed for 
these same years, with the following results: 
1921 through 1929, $410,467,474; 1930 
through 1937, $360,756,086 ; total decrease 
of $49,711,328 or 13.7 per cent. 

If we need to go any further to illustrate 
the tremendous amount of wealth that is 
being given to education during the ‘‘ worst 
depression’’ in our nation’s history, we 
should note the publicly reported educa- 
tional gifts and bequests in the cities of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Boston as compiled by The 
John Price Jones Corporation for the years 
of 1937 and 1938 and for the first nine 
months of 1939. They total $89,000,000, an 
average of almost $3,000,000 a month for 
this period in these cities alone. 

It should be pointed out, however, that a 
portion of all these total gifts so far quoted 
has come in the form of grants from founda- 
tions established by rich men whose fortunes 
were made before the depression, but if 
some one feels that the foundations are go- 
ing out of existence because of lower interest 
and dividend rates or because of the policy 
of their trustees to liquidate them, as is the 
case of the Rosenwald Fund, he should note 
the millions being poured into new founda- 
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tions at this time. According to Dr. E. V. 
Hollis, the author of ‘‘ Philanthropic Foun- 
dations and Higher Education,’’ $600,000,- 
000 was set apart for new foundations in 
the year of 1937 alone. This is a larger sum 
than all the one hundred known foundations 
distributed through grants for all kinds of 
purposes in the decade from 1920 to 1930. 
A few outstanding recent individual gifts 
to higher education also illustrate what some 
of the rich men are doing with their super- 
fluous wealth. All these have been received 
during the twenty-month period from May, 
1938, to May, 1939, and are as follows: 


Donor Recipient Amount 

Gift, H. J. Heinz Chapel, University 
family of Pittsburgh .. $1,000,000 

Gift, Mrs. Ellen Trust Fund, Yale 
B. Stoeckel University ......... 1,000,000 

Gift, Samuel C. Emory University, 

Dobbs, Sr. College of Liberal 
Arts sie 1,000,000 

Bequest, Mrs. Rus- Rensselaer Poly- 
sell Sage technic Institute .. 1,250,000 

Bequest, Bennett Yale —_- University 

Cobb and Yale Alumni 
Fund . 1,500,000 

Withweichusette In- 

‘ stitute of Technol- 

tifts, Dr. “ : 

= Tat a C1 eee 647,000 

ae Columbia Univer- 
ies Sy se ccctsen. 1,250,000 

Bequest, Phelps Phelps Smith Col- 
Smith lege 2,500,000 

Gift, Walter P. Naitiiwsstern Uni- 
Murphy versity 6,735,000 


In this connection let me quote from a 
statement of President Marts, of Bucknell, 
who in December, 1934, in an article in 
ScHOooL AND SocrEry, said : 


I think it is poor strategy for philanthropic lead- 
ers to publicize that a steady flow of gifts from 
alumni, moderate in amount but large in numbers, 
is the only hope of contributions in the years that 
lie ahead of us... . The effect of this attitude on 
prospective large donors is bad for they need stimu- 
lation and inspiration to give rather than ready- 
made excuses for not doing so. Its effect on the 
rank and file of the donors is equally bad for they 
can not be inspired to give more generously by the 
plea that persons better able to give will or can 
do so no longer. 


Those of us who are in the technical side 
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of fund raising recognize the wisdom of this 
statement. 

Another pessimistic outlook is the present 
tendency to predict that the very low rate 
of return on conservative investments will 
continue more or less indefinitely. There 
may be some very good economic reasons to 
assume this, but I believe it is easier to 
assume a continuance of the status quo than 
it is to keep an open mind in respect to what 
the future may hold. This was the general 
attitude in the 1920’s when most of us 
thought those times were normal and would 
continue. 

A description of some of the effects of the 
assumed continuing low rate of return on 
investment, plus the tendency of the large 
foundations to restrict their grants to a very 
limited number of favored institutions, is 
the subject of an article in ScHOOL AND 
Socrety by Dr. E. V. Hollis, of the College 
of the City of New York, mentioned above, 
in which he says: 

Within the next two decades it is possible that 
the history of higher education will record a change 
from philanthropy to tax support that will parallel 
the development of American secondary education 
in the last 50 years. 


Dr. Hollis does not say what this develop- 
ment has been, but President Hutchins in 
his Saturday Evening Post article comments 
on Dr. Hollis’s statement as follows: 

You have only to recall what the publie high 
school did to the endowed academy in the last 50 
years to realize what a terrifying statement that is. 
There used to be more than 6,000 private secondary 
schools ... only a few remain and they remain 
because they are fashionable or because they are 
supposed to have a mysterious power to get boys 
through College Entrance Board examinations. 
The public high school has put the rest out of 
business. 

If we in the endowed universities and 
colleges are going to be put out of business 
in the next twenty years by publicly sup- 
ported universities and colleges as the sec- 
ondary private schools are said to have been 
put out in the last fifty years, it might pay 
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us to find just how much out of business the 
privately supported secondary schools are. 
I understand statistics published by the 
United States Office of Education show that 
about fifty years ago there were 2,300 pri- 
vately supported secondary schools in which 
were enrolled approximately 100,000 stu- 
dents, and that, in 1936, the latest year for 
which records are available, there were 5,257 
privately supported secondary schools edu- 
cating 600,000 students. To be sure, the 


‘ratio of students taking secondary-school 


education in private schools compared to 
those in public schools has dropped from 
about 33 per cent. in 1890 to about 11 per 
cent. in 1936, but I see no reason to be 
alarmed at this or to a similar trend in 
higher education. 

As I see it, the real point of the discussion 
in regard to the questions which have been 
raised by President Hutchins and Dr. Hollis 
is whether the tax burden on the rich—and 
I think it is reasonable to assume a con- 
tinued tax burden for several years to come, 
at least equal to that which we are now car- 
rying, because of the national defense situa- 
tion—will prohibit the rich from supporting 
higher education in the future as well as 
they have in the past. Personally, I believe 
that as long as the tax exemptions now in 
effect continue—and this is, of course, a very 
important assumption—there is no great 
reason for alarm. If, however, both federal 
and state legislative bodies begin restricting 
tax exemptions for educational gifts and 
bequests it will be up to all of us who are 
interested in organized philanthropy to 
fight the changes to the limit of our ability. 

Let us remember that on the average only 
2.1 per cent. of the total amount of the 
incomes reported in the federal income tax 
returns between 1922-36 were recorded as 
being donated to tax-exempt charities out 
of the 15 per cent. deductible allowance. 
You and I, therefore, and all of us who are 
working in the interest of organized philan- 
thropy have a tremendous task in persuad- 
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ing more of the income-tax payers to give a 
larger proportion of the 12 per cent. remain. 
ing which is tax free. 


Direct Maltu vs. PERSONAL SOLICITATION 


This brings me to my concluding point, 
namely, the method of getting the largest 
gifts from our prospective donors, both 
individually and collectively. We may de. 
bate whether the rich will continue to be 
rich indefinitely. We are certain of one 
thing, and that is the poor will always be 
with us. It has been found through experi- 
ence that the alumni-fund method is a good 
one to reach the ‘‘poor’’ or moderately well- 
to-do alumni. This is usually done through 
direct-mail campaigns. I believe, however, 
that the records of the past few years indi- 
eate that college-fund organizations and 
college administrations should not overlook 
prospective large donors, nor should any 
method be disregarded which will get the 
largest possible gifts from the moderately 
well-to-do. 

I realize that no college can carry on an 
intensive campaign indefinitely, but I be- 
lieve that all the better prospective givers 
within reach should be personally inter- 
viewed each time a gift is sought. It was 
suggested in the last American Alumni 
Council Bulletin that the members of the 
American Alumni Council were 90 per cent. 
in the mail-order business. If that is so in 
respect to fund raising, I believe it is a sad 
situation. I agree that good direct-mail and 
other good forms of publicity are fundamen- 
tal to successful money raising, but I also 
just as sincerely believe that, except in the 
lower income groups, the direct-mail appeal 
should not be an end in itself but the prepa- 
ration for personal solicitation. 

Pardon me if I illustrate the point by 
using my own institution as an example: in 
1935 the Alumni (Annual Giving) Fund 
of the University of Pennsylvania received 
$48,782. This was raised almost entirely 
through direct-mail appeal from class 
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agents. From 1936 to the present time the 
University of Pennsylvania has been pre- 
paring for and conducting a Bicentennial 
Fund campaign launched in 1937 on a per- 
sonal solicitation basis with the cash received 
from alumni gifts eredited as alumni fund 
cifts in the year in which the payments 
The amounts received are as 
1937, $209,686; 


were made. 


1936, $17,708; 


follows: 


1938, $640,784; 1939, $463,567. 

Let me close by pointing out that the most 
successful alumni fund up to 1938, both in 
number of gifts and in total amount, is that 
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of Cornell University in 1930, when 10,134 
alumni contributed $1,546,217. This fund 
was called the ‘‘ Roll Call’’ and was organ- 
ized on the basis of the American Red Cross 
annual Roll Call campaign which, as you 
know, is a house-to-house personal-solicita- 
tion canvass effort. Perhaps Cornell and the 
rest of us can more nearly approach this 
suecess by organizing our alumni funds 
more on a personal solicitation basis with 
the mail campaign as an important supple- 
ment rather than the major method of 
appeal for the larger gifts. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IQ CONTROVERSY FROM 
THE STUDY OF SUPERIOR DEVIATES' 


By PAUL WITTY 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


More than two decades have now elapsed 
since the advent of the Stanford-Binet test. 
The intervening time has encompassed 
enormous advance and continuous progress 
in the scientifie study of education. Ex- 
perimentation has been deeply influenced 
and appreciably enriched by the _ intelli- 
gence-testing movement. Perhaps the most 
notable contribution of the movement has 
been the recognition and understanding of 
individual differences which it has engen- 
dered. In this area, the studies of gifted 
children by L. M. Terman, L. S. Holling- 
worth and others have proved illuminating. 

As early as 1924, a Yearbook of this 
society contained reports of many studies 
which led to the formulation of certain 
widely accepted theories concerning the 
nature and needs of gifted children. In the 
intervening period (1924-1940) our knowl- 


‘This paper was read at the St. Louis meeting of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
February 26, 1940. This and other papers pre- 
sented at this meeting will be published by the 
NS.S.E., probably in June. Details can be ob- 


tained from the secretary, Guy M. Whipple, Clifton, 
Mass, 


edge has been extended and deepened by 
contributions from other areas and by the 
supplementary evidence accumulating from 
genetic studies of the gifted. In this Year- 
book, much relevant material is presented 
for the first time. The writer will present 
some basic premises the validity of which 
has been affected by these recent findings. 


MEANING oF A HicH IQ 


About 1920, the concept was advanced 
that an extraordinarily high IQ was asso- 
ciated with genius. L. M. Terman desig- 
nated his volume, which described 643 chil- 
dren having IQ’s of 140 plus, ‘‘Genetic 
Studies of Genius.’’ Moreover, he stated 
that ‘‘from the ranks of gifted children 
{IQ 140 plus] and from nowhere else our 
geniuses in every line are recruited.’’ L. S. 
Hollingworth also made similar prognostica- 
tions; she asserted ‘‘only the gifted can 
create,’’ and ‘‘individuals of surpassing in- 
telligence create national wealth, determine 
the state of industry, advance science and 
make general culture possible.’’ It is now 
possible to appraise the validity of these 
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optimistic claims. Investigations by Ter- 
man, Hollingworth and Witty have shown 
the gifted to be healthy, well-rounded, 
socially adequate and generally successful 
as children, youth and young adults. Yet, 
no investigation discloses any justification 
for the synonymous use of the terms ‘‘IQ 
140 plus’’ and ‘‘genius.’’ Terman’s follow- 
up studies reported in the present Yearbook 
lead him to conclude :? 


Although a considerable proportion of the sub- 
jects have not lived up to their ability, the accom- 
plishments of the group as a whole have been as 
good as could reasonably have been expected, con- 
sidering that most of its members are still under 
thirty years of age. At least half the boys are 
launched upon promising careers and several are 
already nationally or internationally known. The 
group includes novelists, short-story writers, poets, 
a sculptor, a gifted musical composer and several 
scientists whc have published important researches. 
With few exceptions, creative intellectual produc- 
tivity is confined to the males. 


Hollingworth displays greater caution in 
writing now; however, she advances a new 
hypothesis concerning IQ and ‘‘genius’’:° 


It has now become clear from follow-up studies 
that children who test at 140 IQ are far from 
genius in any accepted meaning of that term... . It 
is necessary, therefore, to revise the idea that 140 
IQ delimits genius. From subsequent observation 
of the mental products of tested persons, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that the degree of mental 
ability involved in producing works of genius falls 
as far above 140 IQ as the latter falls above the 
generality. At and above 180 IQ, performance 
begins to appear that corresponds to the lexicogra- 
pher’s idea of genius. 

This interesting new hypothesis is not 
substantiated by the work of other contribu- 
tors to the present Yearbook. In fact, Ter- 
man states :* 

Our conclusion is that for subjects brought up 
under present-day educational regimes, excess in 


IQ above 140 or 150 adds little to one’s achieve- 
ment in the early adult years. 


2L. M. Terman and M. Oden, 39th Yearbook, 
Part I, p. 73, N.S.S.E. 

3L. S. Hollingworth, 39th Yearbook,.Part I, p. 
62, N.S.S.E. 

4L. M. Terman and M. Oden, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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Moreover, he expands his concept to this 
degree : 

The data reviewed indicate that, above the IQ 
level of 140, adult success is largely determined by 
such factors as social adjustment, emotional stabil. 
ity, and drive to accomplish. 


It is abundantly clear that an extraordi- 
narily high IQ in childhood is not an indi- 
eator of later attainment that may be 
regarded as highly or significantly creative: 
nor do the most remarkable test ratings in 
childhood warrant expectancies of adult per- 
formance which may be characterized as 
the work of genius. The promise of youth 
in so far as creativity and the work of 
genius are concerned seems not to have been 
fulfilled by the gifted youngsters identified 
and studied during the past two decades. 

Why is it that high IQ’s have proved so 
generally disappointing in fulfilling the 
promise some investigators held for them! 
An answer to this recurring question should 
be of interest to teachers in their attempts 
to reorient their thinking concerning the 
role of intelligence in modern life. 

If by gifted children we mean those 
youngsters who give promise of creativity of 
a high order, it is doubtful if the typical 
intelligence test is suitable for use in iden- 
tifying them. For creativity posits original- 
ity, and originality implies successful man- 
agement, control and organization of new 
materials or experiences. Intelligence tests 
contain over-learned materials which, as 
Rockwell® states, call for stable predictable 
response, not original creative reaction. It 
is evident, then, that an acceptable criterion 
for giftedness must be sought primarily out- 
side the provinces covered by the intelligence 
test. For the content of the intelligence 
test is patently lacking in situations which 
disclose originality or creativity. 

Another criticism of the intelligence test 
which may help explain its failure in the 
identification of creative ability lies in its 

5 John L. Rockwell, Educational Method, 19: 80- 
92, November, 1939. 
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makers’ disavowal of concern for the motive 


or drive which actuates high attainment. 


The intelligence test neglects the role of 
feeling and motive and requires only the 
habituated response of the child to situations 
which are ‘‘set’? and which are “‘low in 


1 ° 996 
feeling-tone. 


Over-learned material is low in ‘‘ feeling tone’’ 
as well as in potentiality to deviate. Such being 
the case, no surprise should be experienced at the 
relative stability of intelligence as we measure it. 
But the intelligence in which everyone is interested 
is the responsive kind of action capable of being 
mobilized to meet a sudden and unusual demand. 
In such unusual demands, survival or annihilation 


is imminent. 


IIence it may be that the very character 
of the test has doomed it to failure for the 
high services which it came to be expected 
to render in locating society’s leaders, crea- 
tors and geniuses. 


INHERITANCE OF HicH IQ’s 


The work of the investigators who con- 
tributed to the 27th Yearbook of the 
N.S.S.E. led in general to the conclusion 
that by the side of heredity all other factors 
which determine intelligence are ‘‘dwarfed 
in comparison.’’ Moreover, the mental test 
was thought to yield a reliable IQ which re- 
flected a heritable, stable intelligence. From 
Hollingworth’s volume’ on ‘‘Gifted Chil- 
dren’? the following statements illustrate 
the somewhat general tendency at that time 
to accept and use the results of intelligence 
tests as reliable measures of inborn ability. 

From data so far collected, we can only say that 
the IQ is certainly constant within narrow mar- 
i) Sar 

Psychologists no longer doubt that it is now pos- 
sible to predict, when a child is six years old, what 
his relative position will be in the total range of 
intellects when he is sixteen. 

The investigations reported in the 39th 
Yearbook show that the IQ is variable in 

6 Ibid., p. 92. 

‘L. 8. Hollingworth, ‘‘Gifted Children: Their 


Nature and Nurture,’’ pp. 156, 158. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926. 
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early childhood and alterable in later years. 
Even the follow-up studies of L. M. Terman 
have forced a modification in these early 
elaims for the inheritance of a stable IQ. 
For Terman now gives greater weight to 
environmental factors. However, he states: 


There is certainly nothing in our data to war- 
rant giving all or most of the credit for the 
superior achievement of the A subjects® to their 
vastly superior family environment. The facts 
themselves are as amenable to interpretation in 
terms of heredity as in terms of environment. 


The foregoing admission that heredity or 
environment (or both) may account for su- 
perior achievement reveals an alteration in 
point of view. Indeed, in 1927, Terman and 
Burks assigned much higher percentages of 
influence to heredity than to environment 
in attempting to account for differences in 
intelligence. Hollingworth in the present 
Yearbook now admits the complexity of 
motivation in intelligent or successful per- 
formance, but stresses the general stability 
of the IQ.*° 

Follow-up studies of the past decade show that 
children selected at and after seven years of age as 
rating in the top centile of the distribution of 
Stanford-Binet IQ’s maintain their centile status 
on mental tests with a very high degree of relia- 
bility... . 

In other words, intelligence is maintained, as 
shown by tests, but intelligence alone is not enough 
for ‘‘success.’? 


Three trends are at once discernible in 
these recent studies and interpretations of 
the gifted : (1) an abandonment of the claim 
for creativity or genius predicated upon 
high IQ; (2) a tendency to be cautious in 
assigning percentages of influence to hered- 
ity and environment respectively ;'' and (3) 


8In their follow-up study reported in the 39th 
Yearbook, Terman and Oden have designated the 
successful group as A and the non-successful group 
as C. 

9M. L. Terman and M. Oden, op. cit., p. 84. 

10 L. 8. Hollingworth, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 

11 The unfortunate practice followed by Terman 
and Burks in the 27th Yearbook in assigning 75 to 
80 per cent. to heredity has not entirely disap- 
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a willingness to acknowledge the complexity 
of ‘‘giftedness’’ and its motivation. 

Yet the specter of determinism is still 
present in several discussions in the 39th 
Yearbook. It is clearly revealed in two 
sections dealing with the gifted: in the 
presentation of the relationship of socio- 
economic status to high IQ and in the treat- 
ment accorded the frequencies of high IQ’s 
among racial groups. 


Socio-Economic STaTus AND HiaH IQ 


After a review of selected studies of the 
socio-economic groups that produce the 
gifted, Hollingworth concludes :'? 


All surveys have agreed in finding that a large 
majority of children testing at or above 140 IQ 
have been fathered by persons in classes I to III 
on occupational scales devised by economists; and 
that classes IV, V and VI yield very few of such 
children. . . . However, it is necessary to empha- 
size the fact that a substantial and important minor- 
ity of superior deviates originate in poverty, in 
families where all means are lacking for appro- 
priate development. 


This position is reinforced by the follow- 
ing analysis: 

The professional group of fathers yielded 1003 
per cent. of their quota [number of offspring to be 
expected if all occupational groups were alike].13 

Such statements may prove misleading; 
they have sometimes been made the basis for 





peared. Despite the caution urged in this practice 
by biologists and anthropologists, one finds Ray- 
mond Cattell stating that Burks, in assigning 20 
per cent. of IQ variance to environment, ‘‘ assigns 
too much to environment. ...’’ (39th Yearbook, 
Part I, p. 225, Nat. Soe. Study Ed.). 

12, 8. Hollingworth, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

13 Ibid. 

14 The following quotations are examples: ‘‘... 
the operation of the social ladder tends to concen- 
trate the valuable qualities of the whole nation in 
the upper strata, and to leave the lowest stratum 
depleted of the finer qualities.’’ (W. McDougall, 
‘*Is America Safe for Democracy?’’ p. 155. New 
York: Seribner’s, 1921.) ‘‘ Evidence is constantly 
accumulating that the more successful economic and 
social classes have far the largest share of the 
nation’s brains.’’ (A. E. Wiggan, World’s Work, 
52: 687, 1926.) 
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gross misrepresentations.** Gifted children, 
according to any definition, will often be 
found in average and inferior socio-economic 
groups because of the overwhelming fre. 
quencies of human beings who make up 
these classifications. That gifted children 
have not been located often in these classes 
is simply because they have been sought pri. 
marily in other groups. The studies of 
gifted children reported in this volume haye 
typically been made among the white popu. 
lation in urban centers. That gifted chil- 
dren are present in large numbers in all 
groups may be readily demonstrated. For 
example, Stoke and Lehman made an 
analysis of the anticipated number of gifted 
children in unselected populations; they 
then ascertained the number to be expected 
in different occupational categories. Census 
figures were consulted ; and these investiga- 
tors concluded that if all gifted children 
were identified, the majority would come 
from the ranks of skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled laborers—the masses. These au- 
thors conclude: ‘‘The great majority of 
superior children (IQ 120-140) and the 
great majority of gifted children (IQ 140 
and above) come from the non-professional 
classes.’’!° The data give unequivocal sup- 
port to the following authoritative state. 
ments of H. 8. Jennings :'® 


Examination shows that in man a very large pro- 
portion of the individuals recognized as superior 
come from parents that give no evidence of superi- 
ority. The few children coming from the small 
class of superior parents do indeed show a larger 
proportion of superior individuals than those from 
mediocre or inferior parents. But owing to the 
fact that the latter classes contain many more ind’ 


15§. M. Stoke and H. C. Lehman, ScHOoL AND 
Society, 31: 372-77, 1930. S. M. Stoke and H. C. 
Lehman, The Am. Jour. of Sociology, 36: 221-282, 
1930. §S. M. Stoke, Harvard Educational Mono 
graphs, No. 8, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1927. H.C. Lehman and 8. M. Stoke, The 
Am. Jour. of Sociology, 36: 15-27, 1930. 

16H. §. Jennings, ‘‘The Biological Basis of 
Human Nature,’’ pp. 219-220. New York: W. W. 
Norton Company, 1930. 
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viduals, the absolute number of superior offspring 
produced by them ts much greater than the number 
produced by the superior parents. 


[Italics not in 
the original. ] 
RACE AND INTELLIGENCE 


In attempts to identify gifted children, 
we have neglected to explore the possibilities 
in several other rather large segments of our 
population. The present Yearbook includes 
the following statements which may lead 
to unwarranted generalizations concerning 
racial differences and intelligence :*’ 

Aceording to mental surveys so far made, the 
American Indian, the Negro, the Mexican and the 
Sicilian yield few superior deviates. To this may 
be added that the Portuguese in California contrib- 
uted few or no children who tested above 140 IQ 
to Terman’s sample. 

It is demonstrable that when gifted chil- 
dren are sought in some of these groups, 
they may be found (as is shown in the 
writer’s report on gifted Negroes). A bias 
or prejudice in this area should not prevent 
us from carrying out the research suggested 
in Chapter LX of the Yearbook in a sincere 
effort to provide the educational opportuni- 
ties which individual differences in every 
racial group justify and merit. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


We have witnessed, during the period 
1927 to 1939, a change in our basic concept 
of the nature of ‘‘giftedness.’’ No longer 
can we use a high IQ to posit creativity, 
genius or near-genius. Nor are we justified 
in assuming that hereditary factors are the 
primary determiners of high test ratings. 

17 L, 8. Hollingworth, op. cit., p. 56. Similar 
data were used as the basis for the following state- 
ments: ‘‘Several surveys have been made to test 
the mentality of Negro children. These surveys 
unexceptionally show a low average of intellect 
among children having Negro blood. Compara- 
tively few of these children are found within the 
range which includes the best one per cent. of white 
children, It is, however, possible by prolonged 
search to find an occasional Negro or mulatto child 
testing above 180 1Q.’’ [Italics not in original. ] 
L. 8. Hollingworth, ‘‘ Gifted Children,’’ pp. 69-70. 
New York: Macmillan, 1926. 
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Moreover, physical, emotional and _ social 
drives are now receiving increased attention 
as factors of significance in successful and 
intelligent behavior. 

The writer has cited certain current inter- 
pretations of the nature of gifted children 
which disclose a gratifying change in atti- 
tude among the pioneers in this important 
field. However, a consideration of another 
character needs now to be recognized and 
emphasized. Perhaps we should concede 
frankly that the intelligence test can no 
longer be looked upon as a valid instrument 
for identifying gifted children. It will be 
useful, as significant studies in the Yearbook 
show, in identifying one group of children 
whose superior attainment requires further 
stimulation, study and guidance. But evi- 
dence of giftedness should be sought outside 
the area covered by intelligence tests. For 
it appears that ‘‘giftedness’’ can be esti- 
mated only by observation of a child’s be- 
havior. The child whose performance is 
consistently remarkable in any potentially 
valuable area might well be considered 
gifted; he should be given the opportunity 
which his attainment demands for nurture 
and continuous growth, but his develop- 
ment should not be predicted nor his fu- 
ture attainment prescribed except as _ in- 
creased growth necessitates adaptations and 
changes. And certainly he should not be 
placed in a special group alleged to be 
homogeneous. There can be no justification 
for homogeneous grouping of gifted chil- 
dren, since scientific studies reveal variabil- 
ity, not constaney within the human organ- 
ism; and since there has been no evidence 
advanced to show the validity of employing 
any mental test in effecting homegeneity. 
Moreover, homogeneous grouping violates 
the basic premises on which democratic in- 
stitutions are founded; it conceals or mini- 
mizes differences arising from exchange of 
opinion and interpretation; it encourages 
the development of a ‘‘class’’ education; 
it rewards or puts a premium on fortunate 
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social heritage and penalizes the less fortu- 
nate, and it fails to envisage the potentiali- 
ties of the masses for becoming competent, 
critical, productive and even creative citi- 
zens. It fails, therefore, to recognize the 
very essence of democratic doctrine and 
faith. 

In any event, recent disclosures call for 
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re-evaluation of mental tests and revision of 
certain educational practices which haye 
been based upon its acceptance as a measure 
of inborn, unchanging ability. As Rockwell 
has said :"8 

An atomistic, predetermined, rigidly stable ip. 


telligence may fit the current theories of psychology, 
It is out of place in the rest of the biological world, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RECENT STATISTICAL TRENDS IN 
AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 


StTaTistics on the public-school systems of the 
United States for the year 1937-38 have been 
compiled by the statistical division of the U. 8. 
Office of Education under the direction of David 
T. Blose. The material for the current report 
came from the state departments of education. 

Although the school population, ages 5 to 17 
inclusive, has more than doubled since 1880, a 5 
per cent. decline was estimated for the four-year 
period following the high point of 32,392,749 
pupils reached in 1934. The 1940 census is ex- 
pected to modify the decline of 9 per cent. since 
1938 predicted by the Phipps Foundation. 

Enrolments in publie schools also reached a 
peak in 1934. There was a drop of approxi- 
mately 1.7 per cent. in the four years following. 
In the elementary schools the enrolments more 
than doubled in the half century beginning in 
1880 and have fallen since 1930 by 7.2 per cent. 
The high schools, however, have increased in at- 
tendance by 41.5 per cent. Indeed, the absolute 
inerease in high-school attendance during this 
eight-year period equaled the entire public high- 
school enrolment of 1917. 

The high school keeps its students longer than 
in former years. In 1920, the graduates were 
39.7 per cent. of the number entering high school 
in 1916. In 1938, the high-school graduates 
were 59.3 per cent. of the number entering in 
1934. 

The average daily attendance of public-school 
pupils decreased 0.7 per cent. from 1934 to 1938. 
The school year is 2.3 days longer on the average, 
and the average pupil attends school 3.4 days 
more a year than in 1934. 

Salaries of teachers, principals and super- 


visors, taken as a group, reached the highest 
point in 1930, when the average was $1,420. In 
1932 and 1934, salaries fell to $1,417 and $1,227, 
respectively. In 1936 and 1938, salaries had 
again risen to $1,283 and $1,374, respectively. 

Conditions in the various sections affect dif- 
ferences in the average salaries. If New York 
City and Buffalo are deleted from the New York 
State statistics, the average salary becomes 
$1,565 instead of $2,322. In most of the south- 
ern states, the average is greatly lowered by the 
salaries paid to Negro teachers. In Mississippi, 
the average salary of white teachers is $630, 
while that for Negro teachers is only $215 a year. 
Urban teachers in the country as a whole received 
double the salary of those in rural areas (in- 
cluding towns of less than 2,500 population). 

Exclusive of interest charges, expenditures for 
public-school education reached $1,870,089,658 in 
1938. The annual cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance was $83.87, the highest sum for 
any year except 1930, when it was $86.69. In 
1900, the cost per pupil was $16.48. Capital 
outlay in 1938 was four times as great as it was 
in 1934, when it reached the lowest point for 
about 33 years. 

Because of the consolidation of small schools, 
the number of buildings has continued to de- 
crease. The following nine states, however, still 
have more than 5,000 one-teacher schools each: 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania and Wis 
consin. 

State aid to education through taxation and 
appropriation increased from 15 per cent. of the 
total cost in 1926 to 29.4 per cent. in 1936, but 
there was an increase of only 0.4 per cent. be- 
tween 1936 and 1938. 

18 John L. Rockwell, op. cit., p. 92. 
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THE COMING MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


REPRESENTATIVES of approximately five hun- 
dred educational organizations and institutions 
will attend the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the American Council on Edueation, which will 
be held in Washington at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, May 3-4. 

The first two sessions will be devoted to re- 
ports on current activities of the council. 
George F. Zook will deliver his report as presi- 
dent at the opening session. Following his ad- 
dress, the meeting will divide into four confer- 
ence groups, which will hear and diseuss reports 
by the directors of the council’s projects. Floyd 
W. Reeves will speak for the American Youth 
Commission; Karl W. Bigelow, for the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education; Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr., for the Edueational Motion Picture Project, 
and Ralph W. Tyler, for the Cooperative Study 
of General Edueation. Mark A. May, director, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 
and chairman of the council for 1939-40, is in 
charge of this part of the program. 

In the afternoon, the four directors will par- 
ticipate in a Symposium and panel discussion on 
the topie, “The Edueation and Adjustment of 
American Youth.” William F. Russell, dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will act 
as leader. 

“The Edueation of a Democrat” and “Who Is 
Responsible for Peace?” will be the respective 
subjects of Dr. May and Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent, the Johns Hopkins University, at the Fri- 
day evening dinner. Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
School of Edueation, Northwestern University, 
and seeretary of the council, will be the toast- 
master. 

Three speakers are scheduled for the Satur- 
day morning session. The Reverend Robert I. 
Gannon, S.J., president, Fordham University, 
will diseuss “General Education and the Jesuit 
Conception of Education.” He will be followed 
by A. W. Merrill, superintendent of schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa, on “How Can the College and the 
School Cooperate in Educating Teachers?” Ben 
D. Wood, director, Cooperative Test Service of 
the American Council on Edueation, will review 
the work done during the past ten years by the 
organization. Presiding at this meeting will be 
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the Reverend Edward B. Rooney, 8.J., eduea- 
tional director of the Jesuit schools in the United 
States. 

All sessions will be open to the public. 


NYA STUDENTS CONTINUE TO SUR- 
PASS THE AVERAGE IN 
SCHOLARSHIP 


ALTHOUGH required to work an average of 
approximately forty hours a month, college stu- 
dents employed by the NYA receive higher than 
average grades, according to a survey recently 
made public by Aubrey Williams, NYA ad- 
ministrator. 

Covering 62,000 students in 666 institutions 
located in 46 states, the District of Columbia 
and the territories, the survey disclosed that 
NYA students ranked higher in scholarship than 
the general student body in 80 per cent. of the 
colleges. Two thirds of the NYA-employed stu- 
dents had scholastic averages that placed them 
in the upper halves of their respective classes. 

Independent investigations made in various 
parts of the country support the findings of this 
survey. 

A study conducted by the University of Mich- 
igan of the NYA students in 23 Michigan insti- 
tutions, for example, found that NYA scholar- 
ship was superior to that of the whole freshman 
group in 17 colleges. The NYA sophomores 
were above the level in average in 22 colleges. 
Only one college reported that their NYA seniors 
were slightly below in academic achievement. 

Although only 8 per cent. of the students at 
the University of Oregon in the academic year, 
1937-38, received NYA assistance, about one 
third of the students listed on the honor roll 
during the year were NYA beneficiaries. 

Highest senior honors went to ten NYA stu- 
dents in the various colleges at the University 
of Arizona in May, 1938. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology reported 
that NYA students had a grade average of 2.30 
compared with a grade average for non-NYA 
students of 2.12. Officials at this institution said 
of NYA jobs that “the aid rendered has relieved 
the student’s financial tension, strengthened his 
character, improved his interest; and the result 
is higher grades.” 

An Iowa school superintendent reported that 
a check-up of the semester grades of students 
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doing NYA work in high school showed that 
these students maintained a grade-point stand- 
ing of about 14 points above a C average. The 
average for the school as a whole is about 1 point 
above a C average. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MISSISSIPPI 

RaciAu hiatuses and economic and social con- 
ditions are reflected in the status of education 
in Mississippi as described by a correspondent 
in one of the recent articles on education in the 
South appearing periodically in The Christian 
Science Monitor. No other state has so large a 
proportion of young people as does Mississippi, 
nor are there many states with so widely scat- 
tered a population. More than half of the chil- 
dren are Negroes. Most of the Negroes have 
little property and can not support schools, con- 
sequently the burden falls on the Whites. But 
a majority of these, too, are propertyless, rent- 
ing the lands that they cultivate. 

The latest report of J. S. Vandiver, state 
superintendent of education, states that the first 
publie school for Negroes was established in 1860 
and that before 1870 “there was no uniform 
system for white or colored. Until 1885 free 
education for both was openly combated.” Dur- 
ing the past forty years, and especially during 
the past twenty years, Mississippi has made 
significant progress. In 1910 there were only 
two consolidated schools for white children; in 
1920 there were 470 and by 1929, nearly a thou- 
sand. During this period, 1910-1930, the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in consolidated schools 
increased from 205 to 178,193; the number of 
those transported, from 65 to 106,915. Consoli- 
dation has gone on with even greater rapidity 
in the decade since 1929. The school at Crystal 
Springs, which serves 1,457 pupils coming from 
an area of 116 square miles, is said to be one 
of the largest country schools in the United 
States. 

Negro education does not as yet compare 
favorably with white education, however. 
There are 312 accredited high schools for white 
children and only 15 for Negroes. There are 
61,227 white high-school pupils, but only 9,072 
Negro high-school pupils. The state superinten- 
dent says in his report that there are 1,509 grade 
schools for white children; 3,753 for Negroes, 
and that most of the latter are of the one-teacher 
type. About 40 per cent. of the Negro schools 
are held in churches, lodge-rooms and homes. 
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In most counties the average school term for 
Negroes is six months, but in some it is only four 
or five months. Six hundred of the 6,000 Negro 
teachers are college graduates; 3,000 have less 
than high-school training. 

Vocational education has been emphasized jn 
Mississippi in recent years. There are 585 
schools of agriculture, home economies and the 
trades, a fourth of which are for Negroes. This 
interest in vocational education has corresponded 
with an increase in industrial employment, which 
rose 26.6 per cent. in two years. 

The State Department of Education in an 
effort to improve the quality as well as the 
quantity of education has launched a program 
of curriculum revision which it is implementing 
by special courses given each year to acquaint 
teachers and laymen with the new program. 
Usually more than 10,000 persons attend these 
courses. 


CBS PLANS A NEW ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

A NEW radio series based on great classics, 
past and contemporary, with the purpose of 
describing the development of the ideas that 
have made history and still affect the civilized 
world, was recommended for production in the 
near future by the Adult Education Board of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. This series 
will replace the program, “Americans at Work,” 
which was inaugurated in April, 1938, also as a 
result of a recommendation by the Adult Educa- 
tion Board. The latter program dramatized vari- 
ous types of American enterprise from the work 
of a sandhog and a policeman to that of a shoe- 
maker and a football coach. 

Details of the new series are now in the hands 
of the program department of the broadcasting 
company. 

Lyman Bryson, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and chairman 
of the Adult Education Board, presided at the 
meeting at which this recommendation was maée. 
Dr. Bryson also acts as informal chairman of the 
weekly “People’s Platform” broadcasts which 
deal with current problems. 

In reporting to the board on the year’s activi: 
ties, Sterling Fisher, CBS director of education, 
declared that the time devoted to both sustaining 
and sponsored programs of general educational 
interest to adults inereased by 27 per cent. in 1939 
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over the preceding year. The number of broad- 
casts devoted to news and current events totaled 
about 364 hours in 1938 as against 480 hours in 
1939. There was also a large increase in time 
devoted to arts and the drama. These programs 
amounted to 159 hours in 1938 as compared with 
918 hours last year. 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATION 

IN FRANCO’S SPAIN 

Scoot and university life in Spain has not 
returned to normal, writes a correspondent to 
the International Federation of Teachers Asso- 
eiations in the bulletin for January-February, 
which has just been received from Paris. That 
this situation still exists, although the war has 
been over for a year, is attributed to several 
causes, chief of which is the lack of teachers 
and next, the lack of buildings. In Madrid 
alone, forty-four school centers were destroyed 
by bombardment, and their replacement will 
cost at least five million pesetas. 

Many teachers, inspectors of elementary 
schools and professors in secondary and higher 
schools died on the field of battle or were vic- 
tims of bombardment. To this number must be 
added those who are now in exile and those 
who, though still in Spain, are under suspicion 
and have been deprived of their posts. Daily a 
list of professors and teachers who are forbidden 
to teach appears in El Boletin del Estado. Re- 
tired teachers are not allowed to return to their 
schools. Even the present authorities admit the 
lack of teachers. The director general of pri- 
mary education stated that in Madrid “only 500 
teachers have been readmitted, out of 2,200.” 

Teaching of a private and religious character 
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has compensated in part for the deficiencies of 
public edueation. Priests have been placed in 
charge of schools in districts of less than 500 
They are assisted by civil guards 
(This is reminiseent of 


inhabitants. 
and retired sergeants. 
Frederick the Great’s attempt to establish uni- 
versal education in Prussia by employing as 
teachers non-commissioned officers too old to 
fight.) All teachers in Spain must join the “Na- 
Students, 


have their official and compulsory syndicates. 


tional-syndicalist” association. too, 
Children and young people of both sexes belong 
the 
phalangists, a group corresponding to the 
“Brown Shirts” and “Black Shirts” of certain 
other countries. 

Elementary schools, which under the Republic 
were lay schools, are once again under the con- 
trol of the Church. Every day there are eate- 
chism, prayers and visits from the parish clergy. 

Two organizations which, according to the 
correspondent, did excellent work during the 
Republic have been dissolved. They are the 
Union for the Development of Study (Junta 
para ampliacion de estudios) and the Scientific 
Research Foundation (Fundacion de investiga- 
ciones cientificas). In their place has been 
founded a National Higher Council for Scien- 
tifie Research (Consejo Nacional de investiga- 
ciones cientificas), the aim of which, according 
to the official statement, is “‘to renew our cultural 
tradition and restore the classic and Christian 
[this word was in lower case and italies in the 
original] unity of science.” The correspondent 
states that science will be under the domination 
of religion as in the “good old days.” 


to militarized organizations founded by 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


Mitprep H. McAreg, president, Wellesley 
(Mass.) College, will be the first woman in the 
history of Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.) 
to deliver the baccalaureate address. President 
MeAfee will speak to the 1940 class on Sunday 
afternoon, May 5. 


. Roy D. Hassurr, since 1925 head of the chem- 
istry department, Moravian College (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), has been appointed suecessor to Albert G. 
Rau, dean of the college. Dr. Rau completed 


thirty years of service as dean in 1939. He is 


now dean emeritus. 


WINTERTON C. CurTIS, whose appointment as 
acting dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Missouri, was announced in 
ScHoo, anD Society, July 15, 1939, has been 
appointed dean of the college. 


RAYMOND JENKINS has been elected to the 
newly created position of dean of Catawba Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C. Dr. Jenkins is professor 
of English. The dean of men, Allen K. Faust, 
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has resigned to devote full time to teaching in 
the social science department. His position has 
been filled by John C. Peeler. 


SEVERAL promotions and staff changes at Bar- 
nard College (Columbia University) have been 
announced by Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean. 
Carolina Marcial-Dorado, head of the depart- 
ment of Spanish, has been made associate pro- 
fessor. Paul Smith has been promoted to an 
associate professorship in mathematics, and 
John Day, to an assistant professorship in 
Greek and Latin. Harold C. Bold, who is teach- 
ing at Barnard College on leave of absence from 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), has 
been appointed assistant professor of botany. 
The position in the economies department left 
vacant by the resignation of Arthur D. Gayer to 
accept an associate professorship at Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.) has been filled by 
Raymond J. Saulnier as assistant professor. 
Richard E. P. Youtz, who has been at Oberlin 
(Ohio) College for several years, returns to 
Barnard College as assistant professor of psy- 
chology. 


GRACE E. LALEGER is temporarily on leave of 
absence from her duties with the New York 
City Board of Education for the purpose of 
acting as technical assistant to George E. 
Hutcherson, chief, Guidance Bureau, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany. 


EUGENE A. CLARK, president, Miner Teachers 
College (Washington, D. C.), was chosen chair- 
man of the Interstate Conference on Teacher 
Education. Robert H. Morrison, New Jersey 
State Department of Publie Instruction, was 
chosen secretary. This conference meets an- 
nually at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
just prior to the meeting of the Eastern States 
Association of Professional Schools for Teachers. 


J. FREDERICK WELTZIN, former president of 
North Dakota State Teachers College (Valley 
City), has been appointed professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Denver. Dr. Weltzin 
replaces Arnold Joyal, who has resigned to join 
the staff of the University of Maryland, as re- 
ported in Scoot anv Socrety, January 20. 


WituiAmM F. Russet, dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has announced the 
promotion of four associate professors of edu- 
cation to the rank of professor. They are Helen 
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M. Walker, Ruth Strang, George W. Hartmann 
and Hamden L. Forkner. Promotions to the 
rank of associate professor from assistant pro- 
fessorships were given to Jean Betzner, Wilbur 
C. Hallenbeck, Robert L. Thorndike and Ernest 
G. Osborne. Retirements carrying appoint. 
ments as professor emeritus were also an. 
nounced. Anna M. Cooley, professor of house. 
hold arts education, will retire on July 1, 1941, 
and has received a leave of absence for the year 
1940-41. Cora M. Winchell, who holds a simi- 
lar position, and Mary S. Rose, professor of 
nutrition, will retire in July, 1941, after leaves 
of absence. Gertrude P. Driscoll received ay 
appointment as assistant professor of educa- 
tion; Harry R. Wilson was advanced to an as- 
sistant professorship in music edueation, and 
Edwin Ziegfeld, to an assistant professorship in 
fine arts. 


Epwarp LEE THORNDIKE will retire as pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on July 1. He has held this 
position since 1904. Dr. Thorndike joined the 
staff at Teachers College in 1899 as an instructor 
in genetic psychology. In 1898-99, he taught at 
Western Reserve University. 


A. Laura McGrecGor, director of research and 
coordinator of child services in the Rochester 
(N. Y.) schools, has announced her retirement, 
to be effective in June. Miss MeGregor has 
been in the Rochester public-school system for 
thirty-six years. 


Carmon Ross, president of the Edinboro 
(Pa.) State Teachers College, has resigned “for 
the welfare of the college,” according to his own 
statement as reported in the Erie (Pa.) Dis- 
patch-Herald, April 7. His resignation becomes 
effective August 15. 


RayMOND G. BRESSLER has been asked to re- 
sign as president of the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston. President Bressler stated that 
the board of trustees had lost confidence in him, 
according to a report in The Providence Jour- 
nal, March 31. He has been at the head of the 
college since 1931, when it had an enrolment of 
624 students as compared with 1,195 this year. 


J. H. WHEELOcK will resign as principal of 
the Vernon County (Wis.) Normal School * 
the end of this academic year. A member of 
the teaching profession for forty-two years, Mr. 
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Wheelock has been dean of the principals of 
ty normal schools in Wisconsin for twenty- 


coun 
nine years. 

Orno Wrncer, president of Manchester Col- 
jeve (North Manchester, Ind.), has asked to be 
relieved of his duties by September, 1941. At 
that time he will have reached the age of sixty- 
five vears. 

ErugeL BowMAN, professor and chairman of 
the department of psychology, Goucher College 
(Baltimore), will retire in June with the title 
of professor emeritus. Retiring at the same 
time are Mary W. Williams, professor of his- 
tory, and Harris E. Kirk, professor of religion. 


Joun ANDREW RicE, who in 1933 established 
the widely known Black Mountain College (Bun- 
ecombe County, N. C.), has decided to resign 
from its teaching staff and devote himself to 
writing, aeeording to Newsweek, April 15. Dr. 
Rice has been on sabbatical leave during the 
past year, 

RECENT DEATHS 

Worp has eome to ScHoou AND Society of the 
death on Mareh 6 of C. C. Johnson, professor 
of chemistry, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches, Tex. 


JosepH F, PHruurpri, professor and head of 
the mathematies department, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
State Teachers College, succumbed on April 9 
Professor Phillippi, who 
was sixty-two years old at the time of his death, 
had taught in New York schools for thirty-nine 
years, twenty-six of them at the Buffalo State 
Teachers College. He was well known as the 
inventor of devices for the illustration and more 
practical teaching of higher mathematies. 


after a short illness. 


Rosert Cepric BINKLEY, head of the depart- 
ment of history, Flora Stone Mather College, 
Western Reserve University, died on April 11 
at the age of forty-two years. After service 
overseas, Dr. Binkley served as reference li- 
brarian in the Hoover War Library, Stanford 
University, 1922-27. In subsequent years he 
taught history at New York University and 
Smith College, and lectured at Harvard and 
Columbia universities. He became a professor 
of history at the Flora Stone Mather College 
in 1932. 


EuizA Hatt Kenrick, professor emeritus of 
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Biblical history, Wellesley College, died in Coco- 
nut Grove (Fla.) on April 11. Her age at the 
time of her death was seventy-seven years. Miss 
Kendrick joined the staff of Wellesley College 
in 1899 and was appointed professor in 1906. 


FREDERICK W. JENKINS, librarian of the 
Russell Sage Foundation from 1911 until his 
retirement in 1927, died in Mount Vernon (N. 
Y.) on April 11. Mr. Jenkins, who was sixty- 
two years old at the time of his death, was re- 
sponsible for the organization of the founda- 
tion’s special library on social work. 


Tue RevereEND Moruer M. Cuavpta (the 
former Elizabeth Quinn) died on April 11 at 
the age of seventy-two years. Mother Claudia 
was for many years dean of women at St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame University. 


ARTHUR Gray, head master since 1912 of Jesus 
College, Cambridge University, died on April 12 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Mr. Gray was 
the first layman to be head master of the college 
since its foundation in 1496. 


JOHN ZIMMERMAN, who retired in 1937 after 
having taught for thirty-two years, died in 
Miami (Fla.) on April 13 at the age of seventy- 
five years. He was formerly professor of mathe- 
maties and foreign languages at the University 
of Dubuque, Ia. 


JosiAH Brine, former director of studies at 
the Ethel Walker School (Simsbury, Conn.), 
died after a long illness on April 15. He had 
reached the age of seventy-seven years at the 
time of his death. 


EvizaBETH A. WALSH, director, Bureau for 
Children with Retarded Mental Development, 
Board of Education, New York City, died after 
several months of illness on April 15 at the age 
of sixty-three years. Miss Walsh’s bureau su- 
pervised 12,000 children in ungraded classes in 
various parts of the city. In addition to her 
publie-school and delinquent-school work, she 
had taught classes at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, New York University, City College 
(New York) and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


COMING EVENTS 


THE tenth annual Festival of American Music 
of the Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester, is scheduled for April 22-26. A 
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number of “first performances” of contemporary 
American musie will be ineluded in the five pro- 
grams of the festival. Symphonie, choral and 
ballet musie will be presented as well as an entire 
program of modern American songs. Three of 
the concerts will be under the baton of Howard 


Hanson. All programs are open to the public. 


THE sixth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Personnel Deans and Advisers 
of Men in Negro Educational Institutions will 
be held at the North Carolina College for 
Negroes (Durham), April 25-27. The general 
theme of the discussion will be “The Soeioeco- 
nomie Problems of Negro College Students.” 


THE Tri-State Commercial Edueation Asso- 
ciation will meet in Pittsburgh (Pa.), April 
26-27. 

NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT WEEK will be ob- 
served throughout the United States, May 1-8. 


THE Pennsylvania State Home Economies 
Association will convene in Philadelphia, May 
34. 

THE Missouri State Speech Conference will 
be held in Columbia, May 3-4. 

THE Religious Edueation Association will meet 
for its annual convention in Buffalo, May 5-7. 


NATIONAL Music WEEK will be observed in 
festivals and programs throughout the country, 
May 5-11. The headquarters of the National 
Musie Week Committee are at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

REPRESENTATIVES of the American Red Cross 
and the Junior Red Cross will meet in Wash- 
ington (D. C.), May 6-8. 

THE National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will convene in Omaha (Nebr.), May 6-9. 


THE second annual Vacation Conference and 
a traveling seminar for supervisors of student- 
teaching will be held at Blue Ridge (N. C.), 
August 11-27. Information may be obtained 
from Edith E. Beechel, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. The conference is under the auspices of 
the national organization, Supervisors of Stu- 
dent Teaching. 


HONORS, AWARDS 

FRANK N. FREEMAN, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, received a cita- 
tion for “an outstanding contribution to educa- 
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tional research” at the recent meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, 
This citation was in recognition of the book, 
“Twins: a Study in Heredity and Envirop- 
ment,” in the authorship of which Dr. Freeman 
collaborated with Karl J. Holzinger and Horatio 
H. Newman. 


FannIE Bootu, who has served on the staff 
of William Woods College (Fulton, Mo.) since 
the day it opened in 1890, was guest of honor at 
a banquet attended by the student body and 
members of the faculty. In her fifty years with 
the college, Miss Booth has served as principal; 
dean of the faculty; teacher of science, history, 
government, ethics and psychology; librarian, 
and for the past nine years alumnae hostess. 


Hersert H. KILpeg, dean, School of Agricul- 
ture, lowa State College ef Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (Ames), is one of the five 
persons selected by the faculty of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College (State College) to 
receive honorary degrees at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary commencement on June 10. Dr. Kildee 
will be given the degree, doctor of agriculture. 
The other persons selected are: M. L. Wilson, 
chief, Extensions Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, doctor of agriculture; Philip S. 
Rose, editor of The Country Gentleman, Phila- 
delphia, doctor of science; Arni Helgason, 
chief engineer and manager of the Chicago 
Transformer Corporation, doctor of science, 
and George F. Will, horticulturist and anthro- 
pologist, Bismarck, doctor of science. 


RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

In his article, “Education for a Classless So- 
ciety,” which appears in The Atlantic Monthly 
for May, James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, challenges educators to the 
reconstruction of American education to the end 
that the Jeffersonian ideal may be realized. 
Freedom of the mind and social mobility 
through edueation and universal schooling are 
the fundamentals of this ideal of a classless 
society. Independence of mind and spirit and 
a minimum of social control are the character 
isties of this society. How are we to maintain 
these ideals of personal liberty? By the con 
struction of many new approaches to adult life, 
says President Conant, and by an “extreme dif- 
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ferentiation of the school program” which will 
LELUSLAS® 


care intelligently for all types of mind. 


A new quarterly journal has been estabiished 
by the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries under the editorship of A. F. Kuhl- 
man, director of the Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tenn. The new journal will be 
known as College and Research Libraries. The 
American Library Association is in charge of 
subseriptions, which are $3 a year. 


WesTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY celebrated its 
annual Open House, Friday, April 12, the cen- 
tennial of the founding of the chemistry de- 
partment. The first tutor in chemistry, Elizur 
Wricht, Jr. the “Father of Life Insurance,” 
later became a newspaper man, campaigned 
against fraudulent insurance practices and 
drew up the tables on which modern life insur- 
ance is predicated. Samuel St. John, the first 
professor of chemistry in the school, designed 
with Elias Loomis, professor of physies, the 
first weather map, which is to-day used as a 
model by the U. S. Weather Bureau. The first 
professor of medical chemistry, J. Lang Cas- 
sells, was one of the earliest exponents of the 
theory of the connection between typhoid fever 
and polluted water. He also discovered the ore 
deposits in the Lake Superior region. Perhaps 
the most famous of the chemistry professors was 
Edward Williams Morley, whose determination 
of the atomie weights of oxygen and hydrogen 
are taken by the U. S. Bureau of Standards as 
the starting point for all chemical measurements. 


THE Philadelphia Federation of Teachers has 
protested to the Board of Education against the 
examinations which were conducted on March 
29-30 by the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The committee is giving these tests in a 
number of cities. The examinations were de- 
clared to be “unfair and undemocratic” and 
especially dangerous when prepared “by a small 
committee removed from the local scene in 
which teachers work.” 


Louisiana Stare University has been put 
on the probation list of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools pend- 
ing investigation of the institution’s progress in 
rehabilitation. The investigating committee will 
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reinstate the university if it “proceeds on a 
sound edueational basis rather than on political 
consideration.” Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
(Ruston) and Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
(Lafayette) were also put on the conditional 
list. The Commission on Higher Education of 
the association reported unfavorably on Baylor 
University (Waco, Tex.) and Judson College 
(Marion, Ala.). Institutions removed from the 
probation list were: Wesleyan College (Macon, 
Ga.), Huntingdon College (Montgomery, Ala.), 
Pearl River Junior College (Poplarville, Miss.) 
and the University of Richmond (Va.). 


REORGANIZATION of the administration of the 
University of Connecticut (Storrs) will go into 
effect immediately. and five 
schools, each headed by a dean, will replace the 
former divisions and departments, which have 
been reduced from eighty to thirty-five. In- 
cluded in the new plan are colleges of liberal 
arts and sciences and of agriculture, schools of 
home economies, engineering, business and edu- 
cation and a graduate school offering work 
through the master’s degree. Burt 
Gentry, dean of the division of resident instrue- 
tion, has been named dean of the university, see- 
ond in administrative rank to Albert N. Jorgen- 
sen, president. 


Two colleges 


Charles 


“THE Future of Examinations” was the topic 
at the symposium following the spring meeting 
of the College Entrance Examination Board on 
April 10 at Columbia University, New York 
City. Marion E. Park, president, Bryn Mawr 
College, and chairman of the board, introduced 
the three symposium speakers: George F. Zook, 
president, American Council on Education; 
Robert J. Havighurst, director of general edu- 
cation, General Education Board, and Leonard 
Carmichael, president, Tufts College. At the 
business meeting the board unanimously voted 
to admit the University of Chicago to member- 
ship and to add the Association of American 
Colleges and the General Education Board to 
the organizations that are invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the meetings. The autumn meet- 
ing of the board will be held on October 30. 


A BULLETIN from the U. 8S. Office of Education 
states that a “progressive step in educating the 
blind” has been announced by Robert B. Irwin, 
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executive director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, Ine. As a supplement to their 
Braille studies, blind pupils will be taught 
through the medium of “audible picture books.” 


THAT only four out of ten of the ablest pupils 
in Minnesota high schools enter an institution of 
higher learning within a year after graduation 
from high school was shown in a study recently 
completed by a joint committee on educational 
research representing the University of Minne- 
sota and the state department of education. The 
study covered entry not only to the University 
of Minnesota but also to junior colleges, teachers 
colleges and independent colleges of liberal arts. 
Pupils in the highest 30 per cent. of their high- 
school classes made up the group studied. Only 
3.29 per cent. more of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
group entered colleges than of the group attend- 
ing high schools outside these cities. Of the 
high-ranking high-school graduates who did not 
go to college, one third were held back by lack 
of money. 

Last year the university pedagogical semi- 
naries attached to the Romanian universities 
were abolished. In their place three graduate 
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training colleges have been established in ¢op. 
nection with the universities of Bucharest, Jasgy 
and Klausenburg. These colleges will reeruit 
and train secondary-school teachers for th 
lyeées, for the theoretic, commercial and indys. 
trial collegiate schools, for theological sey). 
naries and for normal schools training elemep. 
tary-school teachers. Each will have a thre. 
year program. Admission will be highly selee. 
tive and all students will receive scholarships, 


RaTHER than set up a school of social work 
of its own, Tufts College (Medford, Mass.) has 
arranged with Simmons College (Boston) for an 
interchange of students from its School of Soeia} 
Work. The relationship between the two col- 
leges will be reciprocal. The graduate men stv- 
dents of Tufts College will be allowed to enter 
Simmons College while the resources of Tufts 
College will be available to the women students 
of Simmons College. In announcing the en- 
trance of Tufts College to the field of “social 
engineering,” Leonard Carmichael, president, 
said that the college was recognizing the grow- 
ing demand for male as well as female leader- 
ship in social work. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


AFTER THE MANNER OF THE 
“DIALOGUES” 
PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE: 

Simplicus ; Perplexides 

Simplicus. Welcome, Perplexides. 
from your native city of Metropolis? 

Perplexides. No, Simplicus; but rather from 
St. Orleans where I have attended a great as- 
semblage of pedagogues. 

Sim. Splendid. And what were the main sub- 
jects for consideration? 

Per. Well, Simplicus, if I am an analyst 
worthy of the name, there was only one subject 
under contemplation. 

Sim. Indeed. And what was it? 

Per. The same subject that the whole tribe is 
always writing about. 

Sim. But, please heaven, you are evasive! 
What is the subject of such great moment that 
it engages the perennial attention of the Lords 
of Learning? 

Per. In a word, democracy. 


Are you 


Sim. Not an unfamiliar theme. The one 
which commanded the best efforts of Plato and 
other worthies of the long dead past. 

Per. Quite true. 

Sim. Proceed. Tell me what you discovered 
that is a departure from Plato and the rest. 

Per. To speak truly, I hardly know. I have 
been reading in the educational journals much 
of the same thing which I heard from several 
platforms. 

Sim. I don’t like to be insistent, Perplexides, 
but won’t you formulate for me some of the 
salient conclusions which evolved from the 
exegeses to which you listened? I have been in- 
terested in the subject of late to the point of 
rereading what some of the Ancients said in theit 
chaste styles relative to it. 

Per. You will still think me evasive when I 
suggest that some of the expositors seemed either 
not to be familiar with the contribution of the 
past to the subject, or that they regard it of 
little moment. 
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i Sim. How ean that be? But I am sure you 
| are ready to come to the point and give us some- 
thi g from which to proceed. 

Per, Your insistence, Simplicus, is character- 

istie. You must realize that an abstraction is 
rd to deal with. 
Sim. Very true. Both of your statements. 
But isn’t it also true that there ought to be some- 
thing upon whieh we ean take hold, something 
that has erystallized ? 

Per. Yes, I suppose so. But not always. I 
think I did glean the idea that all the institutions 
within a demoeraey should be little democracies. 
That a great democratic government can not 
perpetuate itself unless there are many miniature 


na 
lick 


demoeracies within it. 

Sim. That may be a new idea. It is probably 
worth contemplating. 

Per. Our conversation and your insistence 
have led me to another formulation which seemed 
to be implicit in much of the disputation I 
heard. It is this: Demoeracy seems now to be 
conceived as an end in itself. 

Sim. That is new. Quite new. 

Per. I am not sure that I am warranted in 
this deduetion, but, as I said, it seemed to be the 
background against which some of the discussion 
was projected. 

Sim. Well, there is an ancient philosophy 
which holds that a thing that has its end in itself 
has its use in itself. 

Per. Yes, I have heard it applied, for ex- 
ample, to great works of art. But never before 
Let me be fair and say: “If it 
were so applied.” 

Sim. Indeed. In connection with democracy 
one usually hears much of freedom, citizen-wel- 
fare and the like, the ends to which democracy 
is the means. 

Per. Would you suppose, then, that unless 
democracy in institutional life of any sort serves 
certain definable ends, it would be difficult to 
establish its raison d’étre? 

Sim. Exactly. And that reminds me of your 
first generalization to the effect that in a great 
democracy such as ours institutional life should 
be thoroughly demoeratized. I believe you said 
that seemed to be a conelusion of the meeting. 

Per. Yes, it seemed to be. It was especially 
applied to the schools. They are to be miniature 
democracies. Citizens, however immature, are to 


to democracy. 
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be led to understand and appreciate the freedom 
of the larger democracy by exercising freedom 
as children and youth. “Our schools should 
exemplify the principles of democracy in their 
organization, their and their 
teaching.” 

Sim. I presume this philosophy is grounded 
on the learning-to-do-by-doing shibboleth? 

Per. Yes, presumably it is, though it may 
have. had its inception in the theory that eduea- 
tion is life and not preparation for life. 

Sim. How does the miniature-democracy idea 
work out in the matter of such outcomes as the 
development of a sense of responsibility? 

Per. There are divergent views, Simplicus, 
as to this, quite divergent. At least, some of the 
lobby discussion leads me to think so. 

Sim. Would you apply the idea to military 
schools? They are not democratic. 

Per. I don’t know what a democratic military 
school would be like. There seems to be a con- 
tradiction in terms here. 

Sim. It may be that in a democratic state 
there is no place for military schools. But prae- 
tically, it oceurs to me that we have had some 
good citizens trained in them. 


administration 


Per. Admitted. 

Sim. Would you control a hospital demoerati- 
cally? 

Per. Don’t ask me, Simplicus, what I would 


do. I was merely trying, at your request, to 
report on the meeting. 

Sim. Pardon me. One other example. I 
know several ecclesiastical organizations in our 
great democracy that can hardly be said to be 
democratic in their controls. Do they militate 
against the success of the democratic govern- 
ment under which they operate? 

Per. It would be difficult to say. 

Sim. In business the word of the “boss” 
seems to be final. Do the pedagogues hold that 
a man who earns his bread in an autocratic 
business or in a totalitarian factory is thereby 
unfitted for life in a democratic society? 

Per. I am not clear on this, nor have I ever 
seen the balance sheet of a democratic factory. 
Truly, Simplicus, you raise some questions that 
might be given careful study. 

Sim. I won’t bring up the classie analogy of 
the ship’s crew being chosen by and from the 
passengers. 
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Per. No, let’s not become argumentative. 
Let’s maintain a judicial attitude of mind. It 
makes for truth-finding. 

Sim. I may not have suggested it thus far, 
but I enjoy reading the educational journals 
occasionally. Sometime ago I encountered this 
statement: “. . . teachers should not only believe 
in it [democracy] but they should evidence that 
belief by a reasonably democratic life.” Are 
you able to help me interpret that? 

Per. You seem to want to be too definite 
about such matters. 

Sim. Perhaps that is my difficulty. But what 
harm can there be in inquiring what a “reason- 
ably democratic life” for a teacher would be? 

Per. No harm, of course, my dear Simplicus. 

Sim. I must say adieu, but not without ex- 
pressing my sincere thanks to you, my friend, 
and reminding you that we have not made use 
of ideology, pattern, orientation, implement or 
by and large. 

Per. Perchance that fact is what rendered 
us somewhat inarticulate at certain points in our 
discourse. 

W. W. ParKER 

PRESIDENT, SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


THE GENERAL COURSE IN THE COL- 
LEGE PROGRAM 


SIGNIFICANT of the changes taking place in 
the college to-day are the strange names for 
courses which appear in the catalogues and on 
transcripts. What are the implications of these 
new titles? I shall list some of them as I see 
them; doubtless there are others. First, the 
great increases in enrolment bring into the col- 
leges students from families who belong to eco- 
nomie and social groups heretofore not found in 
college. More and more the college is becoming 
less selective; it is becoming truly the people’s 
college, although it still has a long way to go. 
One very significant demand which this influx 
makes is that the college must contribute to the 
student’s life those elements of cultured living 
which until forty years ago were inherent in the 
family life of its students. In the second place, 
the specter of unemployment drives great num- 
bers of youths into higher education and makes 
demands for new deals in programs strange to 
college presidents and professors. Third, the 
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growing complexity and the accompanying ¢op. 
fusion in modern life make greater demand 
upon individual intelligence. Especially is this 
noticeable in a democratic society. One of the 
greatest lessons coming out of the depression 
is that the individual must be more adaptable 
to change, that there is real danger in pay. 
row specialization, General edueation of , 
truly liberating kind is modern man’s necessity 
In the last place, a society that demands intelli 
gent choices and a high sense of responsibility 
requires a type of learning which puts emphasis 
on these factors—on social sensitivity, on cre. 
ativeness in thinking and on clarity of percept. 
tion of meanings and interrelations. 

How is the college attempting to meet the 
challenges of these basic changes? That de- 
pends on how the college conceives of its rile 
in society. If it is self-contained and convinced 
that it has a divine mission set centuries ago, 
then it will be oblivious to the erying needs of 
the hour. On the other hand, if it feels obli- 
gated to serve the students and the society 
which give it life and being, then it will be eon- 
cerned about the program it offers. Never 
before have the colleges been so interested in 
becoming more effective. Their attempts to met 
the changes take various forms. No one pro- 
gram reflects all the myriad alterations in the 
traditional program. I believe, however, that 
the so-called “general education program,” whieh 
is becoming better known all the time, embodies 
many of the changes implied in our particular 
topic, “General Courses in the College Pro- 
gram.” As an indication that this program 1s 
growing in importance I cite three bits of ev- 
dence: (1) the 1939 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (38th Year- 
book, Part II) was entitled “General Education 
in the American College”; (2) the American 
Council on Edueation has established a project 
for the specifie purpose of studying the possi- 
bilities of general edueation in the junior-col- 
lege area, the Cooperative College Study 0 
General Education, and (3) the number of 
articles on general education in higher institu- 
tions has increased greatly in the past two 
years. 

What, then, is general education? Dr. V. 1. 
Thayer at the latest annual meeting of the Amer- 
iean Council on Education gave this short 
definition : 
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To-day it tends to include what is essential for 
a young person to function effectively in the con- 
fosed and conflicting conditions of home and family 
living, and in the complex remote institutional rela- 
tionships of social, civie and political life.1 


In a more analytical way the chairman of the 
Yearbook on General Education presents this 
definition : 

It... is: (1) broad—concerning itself with the 
widest possible range of basic human activities, 
with due regard for their historical development 
and for their essential interrelation; (2) scholarly 
—guiding the student to the discovery of the best 
that is currently known and thought concerning the 
various problems to which his attention is turned; 
(3) dynamic—stressing the ways in which social 
changes and the discovery of new knowledge con- 
tinuously invalidate established views and lead to 
new and more approximately correct conclusions; 
(4) democratie—accepting the inevitability of dif- 
ferences of opinion and employing the methods of 
discussion and persuasion in dealing with such 
differences; (5) systematic—constantly emphasiz- 
ing the methods by which sound conclusions are 
reached and desired ends attained; and (6) general- 
ized—developing in the student a real grasp of the 
most widely ramifying generalized insights—intel- 
lectual, ethical and esthetic.2 





The concept of general education in higher 
institutions is not a new idea. Since the begin- 
ning of Harvard College this purpose has been 
prominent. The college of a hundred years ago 
certainly had many general courses. Survey 
their catalogues and see courses in philosophy, 
literature, natural philosophy, metaphysics, ete. 
But with the rise of modern scholarship under 
the aegis of the German university and the in- 
fluence of science, the American college tended 
to break fields up into small fragments. The 
theory of liberal education became this: that 
the student should get a great number of frag- 
ments of the sum total of human knowledge in- 
cluding samples of the seven major areas, En- 
glish and literature, biological science, physical 
science, history and social science, mathematics, 
philosophy and psychology and foreign lan- 
guage. But these courses were not intended for 
the non-specialist. They were the first courses 
in a sequence toward a major. They were or- 

1 The Educational Record, 20: 375, July, 1939. 

* National Society for the Study of Education, 


38th Yearbook, Part II, ‘‘General Education in 
the Ameriean College,’’ page 12. 
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ganized on a basis of subject-matter needs— 
and those of specialization. If crities charged 
neglect of student and social needs, the answers 
were certain and devastating: “If students can’t 
get these courses, they are stupid and therefore 
have no place in college,” or “These courses give 
mental training and that is the purpose of edu- 
eation,” or “Integration? Why we professors 
need not point that out. Any student worth 
his salt will do that anyway.” And here lies 
the curse of intense specialization, in the break- 
ing up of higher learning into little mosaies of 
culture, in the glorification of subject matter, in 
the neglect of student needs, in the betrayal of 
liberal education. One of the wisest university 
presidents that this nation has produced, the 
late Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, had this to say of the situation: 


I believe it is almost impossible for a student to 
get a liberal education any more, due largely to the 
fact that knowledge has been so attenuated that 
only fragments and pieces are presented in any 
course.3 


The rapidity of social change, the intensity of 
criticism such as the one just read, and the 
changes in educational philosophy and psychol- 
ogy have been effective in stimulating a great 
deal of reorganization in the college. Some of 
the newer coneepts that are making inroads on 
the old concept of liberal arts education are: 


1. Learning is an active, not a passive process. 

2. For effective learning the learner must have 
a stake in the process. He must sense a need. He 
must have and see a personal interest. 

3. Learning is a multiple process. It includes 
more than idea-getting. It includes emotional and 
motor phases. 

4. General education is a social necessity. 
times demand more genuine thinking. 

5. Courses should be organized on the basis of 
use, some on a logical and others on a psychological 
basis. 

6. Social and personality needs demand greater 
integration and unity in knowledge. 

7. More concern must be paid to the individual 
student’s need. 

8. The cultural background as well as the mental 
ability of the student is a vital element in further 
education. 

9. Learning must become an instrument for use, 
not ornamentation. 


3 Ibid., 140. 


These 
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Most of these ideas are revolutionary to the 
statie conception of collegiate education. 

It is in order to ask what the colleges have 
done in their attempt to formulate plans for 
more effective general education. Dr. John Dale 
Russell has reported that 53 liberal arts col- 
leges have programs entailing some distinctive 
features in general education. Among these 
institutions are Chicago, Harvard, Columbia, 
Swarthmore, Stephens, Louisville, Colgate, 
Minnesota, Ohio State, Iowa, Indiana and Flor- 
ida. Their programs show great variation. For 
example, St. John’s College attempts to provide 
general education through a study of the one 
hundred greatest books; Chicago requires a 
study of the contributions in four major fields 
of learning; Stephens presents courses which 
contribute to adult living; Minnesota empha- 
sizes the contributions of modern scholarship 
to student needs. Here are four representative 
approaches. 

As will be recalled, Chieago’s college offers 
four one-year courses to the underclassmen— 
survey of biological sciences, survey of social 
sciences, survey of humanities and survey of the 
physical sciences. The theory of organization is 
to give the student a comprehensive picture of 
these fields, show the interrelations of the sub- 
jects contained in each and introduce the stu- 
dent to some of the methods of thinking re- 
quired in each. Stephens College presents, as 
general courses, communications, appreciation 
of the beautiful, social adjustment, physical 
health, mental health, consumers’ problems and 
philosophy of living. At the University of 
Minnesota in the General College where the 
program is based on student need, the courses 
are personal life orientation, home and family 
orientation, general vocational orientation and 
social and civic orientation. For purposes of 
general education Louisville offers English com- 
position and reading, problems of modern so- 
ciety, survey of the natural sciences, survey of 
the humanities and the history of civilization. 
The purpose in each plan is to meet the needs 
of an intelligent person in the contemporary 
world. Emphasis is placed on the interrelation 
of the major fields of human achievement. 
Many more examples could be given. I should 
like to refer those interested to two books, 
“What About Survey Courses?” by Lamar 
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Johnson* and the 38th Yearbook of the Na. 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, “General Education in the American (‘). 
lege.”® 

Up to this point most of the discussion has 
been centered around a general picture of the 
liberal arts college, the basic social changes, the 
nature of general education, the perversion of 
liberal education, programs of reorganization 
and the need for modifications to meet changing 
needs. But one has the right to ask for a more 
concrete and detailed analysis. To give this | 
shall use a number of courses which are offered 
in the College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of Louisville, simply because I am more famil- 
iar with its program than with any other and 
can be sure of my interpretation of the nature 
of the courses. I shall give a brief description 
of the courses, attempt to classify them and to 
point out the underlying philosophy. 


Freshman orientation. No credit. This is a 
series of talks, conferences, interviews, placement 
tests and discussions that are planned to help the 
incoming student understand the program of the 
college and to win his cooperation. Some of the 
phases of college life taken up are: an interpreta- 
tion of the testing program, the kind of college 
this is, the opportunities the college offers, social 
adjustments, extra-curricular activities and oppor- 
tunities for the student to express his needs and 
ask for guidance. The course lasts about three 
weeks, a total of approximately fifteen clock hours. 
It is strictly an orientation course but is general 
in character. It answers immediate needs of the 
student. 

Problems of modern society. Six hours. This 
course attempts to present to the student seventeen 
major problems which an active citizen encounters. 
These are social, eccnomic and political in nature. 
They are of contemporary interest and require some 
use of the thinking techniques of the social sciences. 
It is not an introductory course leading to other 
social sciences courses, but is planned for the non 
social sciences major. It is exploratory in nature 
and is taught from the terminal point of view. 

Survey of the natural sciences. Seven hours. 
The purpose of this course is to give the student a 
better understanding of the nature of the biological 
and physical worlds in which he lives. The impor 
tant concepts of science that should be understood 


4 Henry Holt and Company: New York, 1937. 
5 Publie School Publishing Company: Blooming: 
ton, Illinois, 1938. 
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sultured person are presented; the nature of 
<ience and of the seientifie method are discussed ; 
‘roblems are presented representative of types of 
hinking involved in science ; and the role of science 
in modern life is considered. Films and demonstra- 
tions are used extensively. The course is for non- 
science majors. In this course more emphasis is 
| on concepts and broad principles than upon 


placed 
applications of science, as is often the case in gen- 
eral science courses, 

The individual in the twentieth century. Two 
hours, elective for freshmen and sophomores. _ This 
course attempts to help the student to a better 
understanding of his own nature and the nature 
of personal relationships and ethical problems of 
every-day living. It is taught by two instructors, 
a philosopher and a psychologist. It is based on 
immediate student need, is functional and is gen- 
eral in that it uses material from various fields. 

Remedial reading. No eredit. The students who 
make very low scores on the placement tests in 
English and reading are placed in this course. Spe- 
cial techniques in reading, outlining and other 
‘‘how to study’’ methods are presented in exer- 
cises. Service type of general course. 

Elementary mathematical analysis. Six hours. 
This course is designed to aid non-mathematiecs 
majors in preparing for science and other courses 
involving mathematical techniques and understand- 
ings. This is a service type course. 

Elementary linguistics. Two hours. This course 
is open to freshmen who have had at least three 
units of a foreign language in high school and 
who plan to major in a foreign language. It is 
general because it introduces students to the nature 
of language, principles of linguistics and the inter- 
relations of languages. 

Current literature, current theater and film, cur- 
rent history. One hour each. These are one-hour 
courses presented to meet the interests of students 
in present-day aspects of living. Attempts are 
made to increase appreciation and to encourage 
the development of standards of taste. 


by a ¢ 
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In the sophomore year there are several other 
types of general courses. 


History of civilization. Six hours. The course 
is planned to give the student a broad understand- 
ing of contemporary culture as presented in the two 
survey courses in the freshman year and in the 
humanities course taken concurrently. Special em- 
phases are placed on cultural development, nature 
of culture, historical method and interest in cul- 
tural history. 

Survey of the humanities. Six hours. This 
course is devoted to four aspects of modern human- 
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istic life, literature, music, art and philosophy. 
The emphasis is on appreciation and exploration of 
student interests in this area. Techniques of read- 
ing modern literature, analysis of graphic arts and 
music are employed. The nature of the good life 
and other ethical problems are presented. The 
students have voted this the most illuminating of all 
the courses offered in the college. 

Marriage and the home. Two hours. This is an 
elective course offered by representatives of the 
departments of biology, psychology, medicine, home 
economics, education, law and theology. It was 
introduced after persistent student request over a 
period of years. The topics discussed include: per- 
sonality and marriage, physiology of marriage, 
mental hygiene of marriage, religion and mar- 
riage, legal aspects of marriage, problems of the 
household, biological backgrounds of the family, 
child care and welfare, the social significance of the 
family. 

Some explanation of the organization may 
be necessary as a background to a description 
of the general courses in the Senior College. 
The Senior College courses are grouped into 
three divisions, humanities, social sciences and 
natural sciences. In addition to completing 
from 18-24 hours in a major subject, a student 
must complete from 18-24 hours in the division 
in which the major falls. General courses in 
the Senior College may be grouped in three 
types. The first is the course without prerequi- 
sites which is planned for non-specialization. 
An example of this type is Sociology 303, Mod- 
ern Social Problems or English 461, Shake- 
speare. The second type of general course is 
the divisional integrating course, the final 
course presented in each of the divisions. These 
courses attempt to integrate the major and other 
courses taken in the division. They emphasize 
the historical development of the general field, 
cultural changes affecting their development, 
major concepts of the field, interrelations of the 
subjects, methodologies of research and their 
roles in modern life. These have been called by 
some “terminal survey courses.” Described in 
more detail, they are: 

In humanities: 


Western culture from 1650-1850. Six hours, 
junior year. This is a year course for students 
who are majors in English, foreign language, fine 
arts and philosophy. 

Western culture before 1650. Six hours, senior 


year. 
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In natural sciences: 


History and philosophy of science. Four hours. 
For majors in the natural sciences and psychology. 


In social sciences: 


Nature and method of the social sciences. Four 
hours. For majors in the social sciences. 


The third type of general course in the Senior 
College is the interdepartmental seminar. Sev- 
eral years ago Dr. Hassold sponsored an inter- 
departmental seminar to which outstanding stu- 
dents in the three divisions were invited. Rep- 
resentative professors from each division par- 
ticipated in the study. 

In way of summary, I take the position that, 
regardless of how valuable one type of course 
may be in one situation, it can not fulfil all 
purposes. I believe that my point of view is 
evident, that a college has a number of objec- 
tives which it tries to reach through the courses 
which it offers. Some of the objectives, and 
consequently some of the courses, are specific 
and some are general. Some of the major ob- 
jectives sought through general courses are: 


Orientation. 

Problems of immediate need for students. 

Problems of more remote need (adult). 

Exploration of interests. 

Analysis of abilities and personality. 

Understanding of contemporary life through in- 
formation, concepts, principles, problems. 
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Service to other subjects. 

‘*Repair work,’’ remedial courses. 

Provision of background for understanding, 

Overview of a field, or of a culture. 

Organization of standards of values, of standards 
of judgment. 

Acquisition of special techniques. 

Integration of large fields of study. 

Integration of individual personality. 
Other purposes can be cited, such as experience 
at first hand (cooperative work), the excursion 
and the socialized experience. Some courses 
stress new material, others old material for new 
purposes. Still further, it is diffieult to show 
in any of these classifications the type of learn- 
ing activities involved, whether fact learning, 
application of principles, making generaliza- 
tions or drawing inferences, development of 
standards of judgment or sheer appreciation. 
A college through its administration and fae- 
ulty must (1) study its student needs, (2) 
clarify its philosophy of education, (3) develop 
its curriculum to meet the basic objectives, (4) 
try constantly to determine how well attainment 
of the objectives is reflected in the lives of the 
students and (5) attempt to better its adminis- 
tration and instruction to carry out its high 
purposes. These are its continuous tasks. Gen- 
eral courses are one of the instruments at hand 
for the undertaking. 


J. J. OPPENHEIMER 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COURTS AND COMMAS 


THE remarks of Mr. Robert A. Hume relative 
to the Supreme Court and the comma, in SCHOOL 
AND Society of March 2, 1940, were most sugges- 
tive not only as to what he said, but as to what 
he did not say. He appeared adversely to eriti- 
cize the courts for their alleged habit of disre- 
garding punctuation marks. 

For the courts it may be said that they do not 
always err in using their own, or in ignoring, 
punctuation when construing or interpreting 
statutes and constitutions with their amendments. 
Legislative acts, as passed, are sometimes the 
grammatical results of the efforts of a legislator 
who may or may not be accustomed to the nice- 
ties of literary usage; and sometimes they come 


ste te 


from the hands of a bill-drafter who may or may 
not be a master of English. But whatever the 
authorship, a bill, as it comes from the printer's 
office, is likely to be punctuated at random and 
according to the careless technique of a proot- 
reader or linotypist who by custom pays atten- 
tion to words only, and who throws in a punctua- 
tion mark whenever or wherever there may be 
pause for breath or for the squirting of tobacco 
juice at some far-distant spittoon. Under such 
conditions there is nothing for the courts to do 
but to ignore punctuation entirely; for here, 
indeed, “punctuation is no part of the statute.” 
And the courts conceivably might, at their dis- 
cretion, insert their own commas. 

Much the same situation prevails in relation 
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to amendments to certain state constitutions, with 
this additional complication: That, where a 
proposed amendment must be passed by two 
legislatures, the original punctuation is likely to 
be different in the acts as passed at the two 
cessions; and still a third sort of punctuation 
‘ound in the aet as voted upon by the 
people. Certainly, under such conditions, the 
sourts ean not justly be blamed for disregarding 


may be { 


col 
yunctuation. 

Again, through repeated printings and be- 
cause of a general disregard for the finer points 
of the language, a or constitution may 
appear in succeeding years with altered punctua- 
tion. But surely, the unamended parts of a con- 
stitution as drawn up by a constituent body 
would be properly and thoughtfully punctuated? 
Possibly so; but some original constitutions are 
written in longhand, of such character as to 
preclude any judgment as to whether or not a 


law 
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given punctuation mark was intended to be a 
comma or a period, a colon or a semi-colon. 

Considering the matter as a whole then, the 
courts ean searcely be blamed for asserting that 
“punctuation marks are no part of an act.” By 
and large, the courts display a tine appreciation 
of good English; and some of the most beautiful 
passages in the language are to be found in their 
decisions. It may also be affirmed as a generality 
and without fear of successful contradiction that 
the American courts have not taken advantage 
of difficulties in regard to punctuation for the 
purpose of perverting justice. 

As for the Supreme Court of the State of 
Nevada, it has ruled, in Vesey v. Hermann (1 
Nev. 36), that “a strict grammatical construc- 
tion may be decisive.” 

CHARLES Rocer Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 

RENO, NEV. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


ACTIVITIES IN THE ENGLISH 
CLASSROOM 


Conducting Experiences in English: A Report 
of a Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Based on the Contribu- 
tions of 274 Cooperating Teachers of English. 
AnceLaA M. Brogenine, Chairman. English 

No. 11, National Council of 

Teachers of English. D. Appleton-Century 

Company, 1939. $2.25. 


Monograph 


EXPERTS commonly make curricula, but it is 
the teachers who put them into practice in the 
classroom. Until both have done their part, the 
schools reap little benefit. Four years ago a 
group of experts of the National Couneil of 
Teachers of English produced an “Experience 
Curriculum in English” in an effort to relate 
their teaching to all those experiences of life, 
within school and without, in which language is 
used to convey or to receive ideas. This was a 
“pattern curriculum” to be fitted by local work- 
ers to the local situation. 

Teachers throughout the country have been 
engaged in putting the “Experience Curriculum” 
into operation. Just how it could best be done 
was a matter of supreme importance to all of 
them. Now under the guidance of a committee 


of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
of which Dr. Angela Broening, of Baltimore, 
was chairman, two hundred seventy-four teach- 
ers in small schools and large, representing all 
levels of the school system and all parts of the 
country, have told in practical terms exactly 
what they did in the classroom in putting the 
“Experience Curriculum” into practice. The 
volume, “Conducting Experiences in English,” 
presents descriptions of classroom activities, 
solicited in large measure in terms of the ques- 
tions which poured into the office of the council 
from teachers who were themselves facing spe- 
cifie problems in trying to put the experience 
philosophy into operation in their own schools. 
Hence the report has a double value, for teachers 
and supervisors raised the questions out of their 
own experience, and other teachers and super- 
visors answered them on the basis of their own 
practice in the classroom. 

“Conducting Experiences in English” follows, 
in the main, the outline of the “Experience Cur- 
riculum” itself. It presents helpful suggestions 
for the organizing of experiences in intensive 
and extensive reading. “Understanding Amer- 
ica,” “Finding Out about Real People,” “Ex- 
perieneing Poetry,” “Celebrating Book Week,” 
“Experiencing the Arts” and “Directing Read- 
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ing through Classroom Libraries” are typical of 
the units included in it. The choral speaking of 
verse, the reading of newspapers and magazines, 
understanding publicity and propaganda and 
setting up standards for the evaluation of motion 
pictures are illustrative of the kind of materials 
available in the volume, with specific discussion 
of classroom techniques and bibliographies of 
books actually used and found to have value for 
boys and girls at different levels of the school 
system. 

In the field of composition, conversing, letter- 
writing, interviewing and story-telling receive 
major emphasis. Many examples of methods of 
teaching creative writing oceur, together with 
plans for produeing a newspaper, helps for the 
writing of radio seript and for broadcasting pro- 
grams and suggestions for dramatization and 
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scenario writing. Corrective and remedia] teach. 
ing, emphasized in the “Experience Curriculum,” 
has its share of attention in this volume. 

A helpful appendix furnishes annotated pip. 
liographies of courses of study in English pro- 
duced since 1932, books and periodicals of yse 
in the teaching of English and periodicals of 
value for the pupils themselves. 

“Condueting Experiences in English” js unique 
in that it was written by classroom teachers for 
classroom teachers. The educational profession 
owes a vote of thanks to Dr. Broening and her 
committee for gathering and orienting through 
consistent reference to the experience philosophy 
this stimulating handbook for the teacher and 
supervisor of English. 

Dora V. Suirx 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION AT ST. LOUIS 

THE National Council of Education of the 
National Education Association, in its mid- 
winter meetings in St. Louis, February 26-27, 
brought together two hundred members of the 
council and many hundreds of visitors attending 
the open programs. In keeping with its custom, 
the council had prepared two programs directed 
to educational problems offering great challenge 
to-day. At the first session, Harold F. Clark, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, presented four theses devoted to 
the topic, “The Relation of the Teacher to Amer- 
ica’s Changing Economie Pattern.” He argued 
for the following: 


1. If the economic facts are presented adequately, 
the American public will put the education of chil- 
dren first. 

2. The best way for the teacher to promote eco- 
nomic welfare in general is to promote better edu- 
cation. 

3. The best way for the teacher to promote his 
own security is to develop a type of education that 
functions better in the lives of all the students. 

4. When the last buffalo disappeared, that was 
not the end of the frontier. 


The theses were discussed critically through 
prepared papers by the following: George Wil- 








lard’ Frasier, president, Colorado State College 
of Education; William §. Taylor, dean, School 
of Edueation, University of Kentucky; Floyd 
W. Reeves, director, NYA; John Cassels, Insti- 
tute for Consumer Edueation, Stephens College; 
Gordon McCloskey, State College for Women, 
Montevallo, Ala.; W. H. Lemmel, superintendent 
of schools, Highland Park, Mich.; John Gran- 
rud, superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
Mass. 

The second discussion meeting was under the 
direction of Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, School 
of Education, Stanford University, who pre- 
sented eleven theses directed to “The Control ot 
Edueation.”! A eritical evaluation of the theses 
was presented by Jesse H. Newlon, professor ot 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, Northwestern University; George S. 
Counts, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Newton 
Edwards, professor of education, University of 
Chicago; George H. Merideth, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

The original papers and the contributions of 

1A full analysis of the presentations of Dr. Clark 
and Dean Kefauver may be secured by writing the 
Seeretary of the National Council of Education, 


Dr. Margaret Kiely, dean, Queens College, Plush 
ing, N. Y. 
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participants will shortly be summarized and 
made available in the NEA Proceedings. 

The final item on the prepared program was 
the annual report of educational progress dur- 
a the past year. This was presented for the 
third consecutive year by Carter V. Good, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Cincinnati. 
This paper was published in full in SCHOOL AND 
Society, Mareh 16. 

At the business meeting of the National Coun- 
cil, the executive committee made public the vote 
of council members upon theses diseussed at the 
last two meetings. Direeted to the question 
“What Shall Be the Relation of the School to 
the State in American Democracy?” the council 
had two presentations under the leadership of 
George S. Counts and William H. Burton. The 
final vote on the submitted theses as registered 
by mail after deliberation, shows the sentiment 
of the council as follows: 


Tuesis I. The relation between school and state 
has varied from epoch to epoch and from social sys- 
tem to social system. Yes, 96%; No, 4%. 

Tuesis II. Democracy, as a form of government 
represents a particular set of social 


or socict 
values distinet from other currently accepted life 
values. Yes, 73%; No, 27%. 

TueEsis III. Democracy to-day faces one of the 


greatest crises of history. Yes, 100%. 

Tuesis [V. The survival of democracy in Amer- 
ica demands an organized leadership in the con- 
tinuous re-definition of the democratic ideal and its 
implementation in a modern industrial society. 
Yes, 97% ; No, 3%. 

TuEsis V. Edueation, appropriately viewed and 
conducted, is essential to the realization of the 
democratic ideal because the ends of democracy and 
the ends of education are identical. Yes, 97%; 
No, 3%. 

THesis VI. The most fundamental and critical 
problem of organized education to-day, therefore, 
is its relation to government, the state and society. 
Yes, 91%; No, 9%. 

THEsis VII. Powerful social forces opposed to 
democracy are likewise oppoved to such a conception 
of education and of the relation of education to 
society and the state. Yes, 92%; No, 8%. 

Tuesis VIII. The democratic ideal will prevail 
only if there is a constantly increasing popular ac- 
ceptance of the way of life which democracy repre- 
sents. Yes, 98%; No, 2%. 

Tresis IX. It is therefore the duty of the 
teacher to assist in the spread of the democratic 
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ideal and its growing practice as a necessary con- 
dition of education itself. Yes, 94%; No, 6%. 
TuHEsis X. To discharge these duties effectively 
all teachers must increasingly become students of 
society and organize professionally to promote the 
ends of democratic living everywhere and at all 


times. Yes, 93%; No, 7%. 


New appointeees of council elected by the 
entire membership were announced as follows: 
William C. Bagley, professor of education, re- 
tired, Teachers Coilege, Columbia University; 
Will Crawford, superintendent of schools, San 
Diego, Calif.; Anna Laura Force, Lake Junior 
High School, Denver, Colo.; Bess Goodykoontz, 
U. S. Assistant Commissioner of Education; 
William §S. Gray, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Sidney B. Hall, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, Va.; J. 
Stevens Kadesch, superintendent of schools, 
Medford, Mass.; Margaret Kiely, dean, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y.; L. A. Pechstein, dean, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati; 
Albert Shaw, Junior High School Teachers As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif.; Margaret M. 
Smith, Ebert School, Denver, Colo.; A. L. 
Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, Montelair, 
N. J.; Harold Benjamin, dean, School of Edu- 
vation, University of Maryland; William H. 
Burton, director of apprenticeship, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University; 
George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; George W. Frasier, State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo.; Carter V. Good, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Cincinnati; 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paul Hanna, professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University; Henry W. Holmes, 
dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University; Fred Hunter, chancellor, University 
of Oregon; Paul R. Mort, director, Advanced 
School of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Floyd R. Reeves, director, 
NYA; John Dale Russell, University of Chicago; 
J. B. Sears, Stanford University; Payson Smith, 
Harvard University; A. J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; John T. 
Wahlquist, University of Utah. 

Officers re-elected are Margaret Kiely, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Inez J. Lewis, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Denver, Colo., and Kate 
Wofford, director of rural education, State 
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Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., members of 
the membership committee. 

Added items of business transacted by council 
were as follows: 


1. Continuing the committee on the national acad- 
emy of education, for report at the summer meeting 
of the National Council at Milwaukee. The person- 
nel of the committee was announced as follows: 
William C. Bagley, chairman; William H. Burton; 
Harold G. Campbell; Frank P. Graves; Charles H. 
Judd; William H. Kilpatrick; William F. Russell; 
Payson Smith; J. W. Studebaker; Herbert Seeley 
Weet; Charl O. Williams, secretary, and Caroline S. 
Woodruff. 

2. Ordering the continuance of the standing com- 
mittee on text-books. The personnel of the com- 
mittee is announced as follows: J. B. Edmonson, 
dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
chairman; N. B. Henry, Frank Jensen, Herold 
Hunt, Joseph H. Saunders, William C. Bagley and 
Ernest Horn. 

3. Establishment of a committee on educational 
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recommendations. This committee is instructed to 
prepare, through formal vote of the membership of 
the council, annual recommendations on major prob. 
lems of education, for transmission to the resoly. 
tions committee of the NEA. Frank N. Freemay, 
dean, School of Education, University of California, 
has accepted the chairmanship of this committee. 


It was announced that one of the fortheom. 
ing meetings of the council at Milwaukee oy 
June 30, 1940, would be devoted to a discussion 
of adult education, in keeping with a mandate 
from the Adult Education Department of the 
NEA to have the council “make a study whieh 
will enable it to recommend programs, their 
administration and support.” It was announced 
that Lyman Bryson, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, would 
organize the forthcoming program and present 
the leading theses for discussion. 


L. A. Pecusteiy 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
TOWARD KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR 
STANDING ON AN INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST 

THIS analysis was made as an application of 
a principle of guidance—the evaluation of mea- 
sures and procedures as they are being used. 
The data were collected as a contribution to a 
nation-wide study being conducted by R. K. 
Compton, South Dakota State College. 

Subjects. The fifty-six students included in 
this study are members of the present freshman 
end sophomore classes at the Jersey City State 
Teachers College. In the late fall of 1938, 
twenty-one members of the freshman class 
(1942) were informed individually of their 
position in the class with reference to scores on 
the 1938 edition of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, and with 
reference to scores on the entrance examina- 


tions. They were not given scores in either ease, 
but were told whether they ranked in the ninth 
or tenth decile of the class. They were advised 
that they had the ability to make high academic 
records if they so desired. One year later, 
seventeen of these students who had returned 
for the sophomore year were called for a second 








individual conference. They were reminded of 
the conference of the preceding year and in- 
formed of their rating at the end of the fresh- 
man year. They were told in which quarter of 
the class they ranked, according to credit-points 
earned for the year. 

In the fall of 1939, twenty-eight members of 
the freshman class (1943) whose American 
Council on Edueation Psychological Examina- 
tion scores on the 1939 edition placed them in 
the top 30 per cent. of the class were informed 
individually as to their decile ranking. They 
were told of their ranking in the entrance 
examinations also. They were given the same 
advice as those in the preceding freshmen class; 
namely, that they had the ability to make a high 
academic record if they so desired. 

At about the same time in the fall of 1939, 
reports on decile standings on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion and on entrance examinations were givel 
to a group of fifteen freshmen who are major- 
ing in health education and nursing. Four ot 
these young women ranked in the top 30 per 
cent. of the class. This study, therefore, in- 
cludes responses from fifty-six young men and 
women, forty-five of whom rank in the top 3! 
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ner cent. of their classes with respect to scores effect the knowledge had upon present plans, 


on the American Council on Education Psy- and whether such information was desirable. 
chological Examination. Analysis of Data. The responses were ana- 
Data. In January, 1940, these various groups lyzed through the statistical techniques of per- 
were asked to register their reactions to the centage, probable error of a percentage and 
knowledge of the American Council on Eduea- probable error of the differences between per- 
in Psychological Examination standings in centages. The results are presented in Table I. 


iG 


TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDES OF CERTAIN COLLEGE STUDENTS TOWARD KNOWLEDGE OF DECILE STANDINGS ON AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


3 3 Percentage Difference, 
Attitudes Percentage PE, Difference, PE 4, ¢¢ ——_ 
PE “ditt 
P Pp 
‘omparison with self-appraisal 
a. Higher R 4 11. plus 
b. Approximately same 4: : 10. plus 
e. Lower Lt Aly 6. plus 
d. Combination of b and eee 55 , 13. plus 
e. Difference between a and b. 
f. Difference between a and (b 
plus C) ...eeee 


‘fect upon scholarship aim 
a. Likely to raise ... . Fl . plus 
b. Unlikely to affect . 357 : . plus 
¢, Difference eee 


Mffect upon academie achievement 

a, Likely to be higher . 5S 3. plus 
b. Probably unchanged . 46 . plus 
c. Difference ae y 


fect upon emotional tone toward 
olf 


a. rere ‘ina , d . plus 
b. Not improved ‘seals Ode .0- . plus 
c. Lowered .. d 0: . plus 
d. Combination of b and ec... ‘ : . plus 
e. Difference between a and b. 
f. Difference between a and (b 

plus ¢c) 


iffect upon attitude toward work 
a. Improved 536 .0- 13. plus 
b. Not improved F ‘ . plus 
c. Lowered .0F ; 3. plus 
é Combination of b andc... 46: F . plus 
Difference between a and b. 
f. Difference between a and (b 
pias CF ccc 


meet upon present educational 

plans 
a. Plan for changing course .. j .02 . plus 
b. No plan for changing course 0 : 3. plus 
C BONNE =. oys-sarece tees 


Effect upon vocational plans 
a. Plans for changing . : .0: . plus 
b. No plans for Gatging ates 96: 02 8. plus 
. Difference ... 


Desirability of the information 
BRON . a. 5/6 6 0:6 bis 6100 008 . .O4 h eee 
b. Uncertain value ..... : 0% wo 
c. Of little value .... . 0: ad ee 
d. Detrimental 
e. Difference between a and (b 

ee | eee 357 056 


their classes. They were asked how their decile Table I reveals that of the twenty-one propor- 
position compared with their self-appraisal; tions registered only four, or 23.7 per cent., 
how the knowledge was likely to affect scholar- were not statistically significant; that 76.3 per 
ship aim and achievement; what effect the cent. were statistically significant. The latter 
knowledge had upon their emotional tone; what fact is in itself of statistical significance, since 








the probable error of the proportion .763 is 
.093. These attitudes, therefore, would seem to 
be representative of bodies of young men and 
women of high ability enrolled in teacher educa- 
tion institutions in metropolitan areas. 

In general, the differences between percentages 
are not statistically significant. The percent- 
ages that are statistically significant are the 
positive influence of the knowledge of decile 
standings in intelligence upon scholarship aims 
and upon plans for continuing present voca- 
tional choices and present courses. 

Summary. The impact of the knowledge of 
decile standings in intelligence has had no detri- 
mental effect. Eighty-seven per cent. of these 
students have adequate self-evaluation of men- 
tal ability; 54 per cent. think their achievement 
may be raised because of this knowledge; 95 per 
cent. do not think less of themselves; 96 per 
cent. have not become moody toward college 
work; 92 per cent. plan to continue with chosen 
courses ; 96 per cent. plan to continue with pres- 
ent vocational plans. Sixty-eight per cent. feel 
that this knowledge of objective rating of intel- 
ligence is beneficial. 

Conclusions. These fifty-six freshmen and 
sophomores, of whom four fifths are in the top 
30 per cent. of their classes, seem to have taken 
this knowlelge in their stride. It seems to have 
raised scholarship aims, but otherwise has not 
changed attitudes in the areas explored. Prob- 
ably the giving of American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination ratings to the 
students in the top 25 or 30 per cent. of college 
classes is a desirable procedure in guidance. 


Epna E. Lamson 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
JERSEY City, N. J. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
19388-1939. Pp. 415. Illustrated. Chicago, IIl., 
Board of Education, 1939. 

Reports significant additions and accomplishments 
that have been made in 1938-1939. 

BATEMAN, EDWARD ALLEN. Development of the 
County-Unit School District in Utah. Pp. ix +98. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1940. $1.60. 

One of a series of studies on the adaptability of 
public-school systems. The series falls into three 
broad classes: (1) the observation of peecenam. in 
order to broaden the understanding of how adapta- 
tions come about; (2) the testing of hypotheses de- 
veloped in the study of the processes of adaptation; 
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(3) studies seeking to apply the findings of t} 
studies in implementing the tenpeovemane of apeie 
situations. The present Ph.D, thesis falls in the 
first category. 

Bove, Boyp Henry. How We Learn. 

Heath. 1940. $2.00. 
A new book by Bode is always “front-pag ” 
educationally. The present volume “pean “ane 
revision of ‘Conflicting Psychologies of Learning,’ 
published in 1928,” but “well over half . . . is new 
material.’”” Written in the author's inimitable style, 
the book is a clear-cut exposition and description of 
the learning process as conceived of by the Prag. 
matists in philosophy and the Progressives in educa- 
tional theory. 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, Vol. XXIX, No 
2, April, 1940. (Containing the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
1939.) Pp. 15-155. Illustrated. Published 
quarterly by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 


Pp. 308, 


Sciences. 1939. 

CraiG, GERALD S., and Sara E. BALDWIN. Changes 
All around Us. (New Pathways in Science.) 
Pp. 285. Illustrated. Ginn. 1940. $0.80. 


One of a series of seven books giving a systematic 
program of science for the elementary grades. 
Heywood Broun. (Prepared and published by the 
American Council on Public Affairs.) Pp. 14, 
Washington, D.C. 1940. $0.10. 
Including. ‘“‘The Man,” by Bruce Bliven, “The Lib- 
eral,” Roger Baldwin, “The Humanitarian,” the 
Reverend John A. Ryan, “The Labor Leader,” Mil- 
ton Kaufman, “The Fighter,’ Gardner Jackson. 
O’RourKE, L. J. Opportunities in Government 
Employment. Pp. xii+307. Illustrated. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company. 1940, 
$1.00. 
This book analyzes the nature and requirements of 
jobs, as well as opportunities, from the vocational- 
guidance point of view. Fields discussed include 
engineering, law, medicine, teaching and _ library 
work, physical sciences, social sciences, agriculture, 
law-enforcement, foreign service, clerical work, postal 
service, mechanical and manual work. 


PATTERSON, S. Howarp, A. W. SELWYN and HENRY 
REED Burcu. Problems in American Democracy. 


Pp. xi+ 814. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1940. 
$1.88. 
A basie text for senior-high-school students. Part I 


treats the basic social factors in modern civilization; 
Part II, the economic aspects of modern civilization; 
Part III, its social aspects; Part IV, its political 
aspects. 

The Poll Tax. (Prepared and published by the 
American Council on Public Affairs, in coopera- 
tion with the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare.) Pp. 23. Washington, D. C. 1940. 
Including “Challenge for Democracy,” by Frank 
P. Graham, “Americans without Votes,” Barry Bing- 
ham, “Tool of State Machines,” George C. Stoney, 
“Obstructing the Constitution,” James C. Morrison, 
“Influences of the Past,” H. Clarence Nixon, “South- 
erners for Suffrage Reform,” Tarleton Collier. 

Sms, JouHn G., Jr. Live Economics. Pp. 90. 

Published by the author. Box 652, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 1940. $0.75. 
This book tells people (1) how to vote, (2) how to 
make a living, not by “teaching them a trade,” but 
by advising them to learn how to learn, and (3) is 
not interested in telling them how to get a college 
degree in economics. 

The Visual Arts in General Education. (A Report 
of the Committee on the Function of Art in Gen- 
eral Education, Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum, Progressive Education Association.) 
Pp. x + 166. D. Appleton-Century. 1940. $1.50. 
Examines and discusses the teaching of art in 10 
relation to general education and to the growth 0 
the individual. 





